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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Marcella 
Bellincioni 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Maestro of Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, 


Mrs. _RATCLIF FE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, Me. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is 3 only representa 


tive, and the best of teachers.’’"— 3. Lampert. 


Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL > 


AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hatt, 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


New York 


ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 

Recital, Concert and Oratorio, 
Address: 205 West 56th Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
1s Washington Terrace, New York. 


Mrs. 


Vocal Instruction 
New York 


Mail address: 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COM POSER-ORGANIS1I 


439 West 1 ntieth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 


copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York 
Address 


48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WADE R. BROWN 
PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
or University School of Music, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Direct« 


E.H.LOCKHART, Bass-BarRITONE. 


Studios: 12: East Twenty-third Street, New 
York Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
YOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Chorus Conductor 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMFOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, 
and Song Interpretation 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Piano 


Studio 


HALL, 


James’ 


WALTER HENRY 


Organist and Choirmaster of St 
New York onductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 

781 Park Avenue, New York City 





LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


255 Fifth Avenue 
Between 28th and 2oth Streets, New York 


MME 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 


201 West 8ist Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 


teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic 
Private and daily practice instruction 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
ertmaster Philharmonic 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East .Sixty-first Street, 


Society 


New York 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Third season in New York 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Studio: Carnegie Hal! 


Ten years in San 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Pannen Hall, New York 





Parish, | 


| Mrs. L. 


FRANCIS WA 


LKER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 


207 The Van Dyck. 


939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


E INSTRUCT 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, _ 


PIANOFORT 


ION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metsop. 


Studio: 


Mrs. CARL AI 


VOCAL 


Carnegie Hall, New 


VES, 


1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 


Residence-Studio: 127 


McDonough St., 


York City. 


INSTRUCTION. 


New York 


B’klyn,N.Y. 


— prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
8 East Twenty-third Street, Ne 


Moniee. 


PAUL TIDDE 
I 
314 East 15th 


Wednesday, 


Thursday an 


N, 
IANIST, 
nh Street, 


New Y 


w York, 
d Saturday. 


ork, 


Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. 


BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEAC 
PIANO 
1 West rogth Street, 


Address 


HER of 


and COMPOSITION. 
New York, 


Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THe Art OF SINGING 


Studio: 

MARY HISSI 
So 

Address 106 West 


PERRY 
OPERA 


AND 


51 West Thirty-fifth Street, 


°<M DE 


MO 
IPRANO. 


New York. 


SS, 


goth Street, New York. 


CONCER 


VOCAL INST 


220 Central Park South, New 


Studio 
318 West s7t 


AVERILL—BarITONE, 


ORATORIO T 


RUCTION. 
York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Veice Culture and the Art 4 Singi ng 
M 


Rooms 43 and 44 A. Building, 


h Street, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL 


Pupils prepared fc 


Chur 
Studio 


SAMUEL 


Voice Culture, Sty 


fect ‘Tor Perfect I 
Frenc 1 Italiar 
Stud N 36 Fif 


J. HARRY WI 
VOICE 


8: Fifth Ave., 


PLACEME 


or 


ch, Concert and Oratorio. 


le and Artistic 
Victior n En 


1EELER, 
NT. ART OF 


Italian Method 


corner 16th St., New 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL 


Lamperti Method 


Tuesdays and Fr 
New 


MR. anv MRS. F 


VOICE CULTURE. 
German and French Lyric Di 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, 


Perfectly Taug 
Church, 





Opera, 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Singing, Per 
German 


rw York City 


SINGING 


York ¢ ity. 


ht 
Concert. 


idays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 


York City. 


RANZ L. H 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, 


UEBNER, 
ction, 
New York 


Accompanist and Musical Director 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Address: 347 West 


23d Street, N 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


OPEI 


Teacher Fenor Roberts 


LOL 


RA TENOR, 
Paula W 
ind Da 

P. E. Chur 


rd Street 
d eet, 


VOCAL STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 


SCIENTIFIC 


The Chelsea, 222 W 


Broo 


MORRILL, 


VOICE CULT 


est 23d Street, 


York 


ehning, sol 
hm Petersen, 
cl 


New York 


IS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


New York 


klyn, N. Y 


URE 
New York 


! LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studios: os 
3s roc 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


Carnegie Hall, 


New York 


»klyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given 


to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 


B. 


& H. CARRI 


Directors 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


MME. TORP ADIE -BJ¢ \RKSTE N, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
839 Carnegie all, 
New Yor 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios, 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall. 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


FRANC IS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE 'LTURE anpb THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Kansas City, Mo Pepper 
May 30 to October 1; New York season, 


New Y¥ ork. 


season, 
Suilding, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


Viotin SoOLoist AND TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 


Voice CULTURE 


Powers-Alexander Studios, 
Carnegie Hall, 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 
Sbriglia Method Taught. 


Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 

Normal College, New York 


New York 


Address 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S | 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Violin, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 

535 Washington Ave srooklyn, N. Y 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
Would be pleased to meet by appointment, free 
of charge, anyone wishing to learn his system 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
255 Fifth 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


New York 


Avenue 


ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With Tue Musicat Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Newark 


Residence-Studio 


954 Eighth Ave., corner 56th St., New York 


BENNETT, 
in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 


Instructor 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 


EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development and 
EDUCATION OF THE VOICE 
New York 


MMe. 


COMPLETE 


312 West Eighty-first Street, 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 

ee Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski 
Classes in Sight Read ng, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping Studio: 132-133 C arnegie Hall, City. 


SERRANO VOCAL 





AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE Maconpa, Mrs. C 
Minar Harpy anv JoserH MAERz 


EU GENE i HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 
Studio: s7 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 79th Street. 


Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


New York 


INSTRUCTION 


163 East 62d Street, 


VOCAL 
Home Studio 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, 
TONE PLACING one the 


RT OF EXPRESSION. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York 





Vocal Studio 
CARL VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue 
Srooklyn, 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST anp TEACHER 
ORATORIO 

Correct Breathing a Specialt 
330 West Fifty-first st., NE W YORK 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BI i, DING, STYLE, 
EPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or ia Musicat Covuatsa 

ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New York 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 


and Oratori« 
Street, New York 


SBEE, 


New York 





Concerts 
ss West Eighty-fifth 


Miss GENEVIEVE 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Studios: 1109 


Signor A. CARBONE, 


Member several years Metropolitan Grand 


y 
LL BRAN 





Opera ( 
VOICE CULTURE ‘CHES 
Summer ( e 
Stud 240 Fifth . New York 
S. ARCHER GIBSON, A. G. O 
COMPOSER ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
*Brick”’ Churct 
Temple “Beth-El.” 
Address 412 Fifth Avenue 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERV ATORY, 
s Seventh Ave., corner 1:2sth St., New York 
Daily Class—Clavier, Piano 


Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered is 
giving young people a thorough n cal education 

Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 
accepted at any age. Ca write for circular 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


INSTRUCTION 








VOCAITI 
Residence-Stud 874 Carnegie Hal 


relephone lumbus 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
ACCOMPANIST 


Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Song 
work entire, Languages. The School of Church 
Music also concisely presented. Organist- Director 
Grace M. E. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Graduate of ¢ penhagen Conserv re 
Mason-Virgil Synt het c Methods 
Stud 705-706 Carnegie all 
Wednesdays, from 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


SOLO ORGANIST 


1350 Lo 


9 to 6 


Soloist Pan-American Expositior 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory 
4s East 23d Street, New York 
Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRU CTION 


The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Ave., 
Corner soth %, treet, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Studio: 


Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat INSTRUCTION 


Studi 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian schoo! 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
ciation 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Joice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 4o5 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 


elephone 135 lumbus 


Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 
The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 


these branches at his 
Studio: 129: Lexington Avene. New York 





—> 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 





EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
iq4ust Street, New York. 
MADAME 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 











HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 


. TL” “Tr r 
FRANK L. SEALY, 
PIANO AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ORGAN RECITALS. | 
Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
the New York Oratorio Society 
9 East Seventeenth Street, New York 











THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 


ACCOMPANIST, 
Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales 
Room 1214 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 





CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORR ESPORDENCE LES. 
SONS IN ae OUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITIO ORC UESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL On USICLANST HIP. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of 
ing.” 

80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


“Th ec of 
“Syn. 
emoriz- 





HUGO STEINBRUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: so Agate Court. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Benedick, 
8o East’ Washington Square, New York. 








PLATON BROUNOFF, 

VOICE CULT Une AND REPERTOIRE 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music.” 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 








LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorougn 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 





W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 


Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, | Vocal Co:schin 
Training, boys or mixed voices; Sight 
Largee ectric organ. % E. Thirty-fifth St 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaLt TEACHER, 
572 Park Avenue, New York. 


, Choir 
eading. 





| rank among teachers.” 


_MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM “AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 


Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 





ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorie, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
603 egie Hall, or 
71 West tosth Street, New York. 





ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 


*"Phene: 1350 Columbus. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 
58 Irving Place, New York. 





| J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
to East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing. entitle him to «a high 

anwugt Garcia. 





SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
tes a udio Hel Pe » 
arnegie Ha 4 Gramercy Park. 
- New York City. 





LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
120g Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


Diaecror, 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


wittiam A- WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 
Permanent address: 23 W. 84th Street, New York. 


~ URAL = 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
339 West 23d Street, eantainel York. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Srectrarisr. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice —p Siby! Sam- 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agee Paul Dela 

Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Derthe 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City 














Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 





Mme, MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 
Drawing Room Reciteis and Instruction in 
Piano and Composition. 
ADDRESS : 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





185 West 79th St., New York City. 
Private Residence : 136 West 94th St. 


THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 
yon me PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Suet ie PHONETICS and 
Specialists. MODERN LANGUAGES. 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgli. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West i5th st., NEW YORK. 











BOSTON. 


+ Me. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concert Musicales. 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E, MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 














s—Society 
St udio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





~—_- — — 


Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. a 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 

1s9 Tremont Street 

Boston, M 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
ase Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
New England Conservatory of Music, E Boston. 


RAY FINEL, 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
Vocal Teacher. 
amend Gaston, Boston 


Boston. 

















MABAME VARS 


THE ART OF SINGING 
0046 Pierce Bice. Boston 


SEND POSTAL FOR SAROCHYURE 














REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West 


BRUCEG. 


KINGSLEY, 


Mas. Bac., A- R. C. O 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form 
Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas. 


6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
8306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-Baritore 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 











Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paelten, Director, 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
FULL PRoressionaL Course, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony. Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; $165 per 


year. “A Complete Musical Education.” 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


sar 


Oratorio, 
Address: Care Oliver = Co., Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, AND TEACHER 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 














SOLOIST 








The acknowledged leadiug musical institution of Michigan 
All branches tayght. Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers 
including world renowned artists. Prices moderate 

New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 

F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 


Francis Motl ey 
MABEL REYN OLDS, VIOLIN AND ‘CELLO. 


CONCERTS 
*Phone : 3419 18th St. ‘* The Criterion,’’ 60 West 10th St., 


AND INSTRUCTION. 
MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


New York. 
resience stun: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 








HELEN 
AND 





Circulars sent upon application. 


CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL ano 


Winter TERM 





kK. Vi , D Stor: 4 ~ " 
BEGINS “ suior and Le ep Day, Satur- 
Jan. 5,1908. e Virgil Method. pay, Jan. 8 
CLASS AND “PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 
Children’s Department. Special Musical and Tech 
nical Instruction. Directed by Miss FLorence Dopp 


REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS. 
Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. Address 


8. M. Fabian. CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. mrs. Hadden-/ aes 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, ncluding 
Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Cdwia Farmar, J.c. Van Nalsteyn, Emmanuel Wed. 
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eT OIANOS 


UR Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Ercellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 


ever made. 













MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @® SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 18238 
Ries: TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
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STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Mrtistic Pianos, 
EE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rew York, Newark, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


EMERSON PIANo. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “sss 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 
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Mars, CLARA A. KORN, Director. seraldine Morgan, Directo 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. Orchestral , we aeee riment, Paul Morgan 
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ITALIAN METHOD. 
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Grands and Uprights. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 





CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





STEINERTONE 2 


THE STEINERTONE Co. 





WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
an 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 





THE HIGH GRADE 


Mathushek 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 


MAKERS, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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S thiol which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 


in the possession of which it stands alone. 





Weber Pianos. 
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108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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EINRICH MEYN, the excellent 
American baritone, took 
leave Berlin with his 
second song recital at 
Sechstein Hall a week ago 


of 


today. He has met with 
considerable success not only 
in the German capital but also 


in other cities of the empire, and 
that he in 
tends to return next season. His fine 
phrasing and clean 
enunciation THE 
Musicat Courrer too frequently to call for 


hence it is no wonder 
delivery, artistic 


have been discussed in 


further reiteration. It is a pleasure, however, to point to 
Mr. Meyn’s varied and always interesting programs, which 
comprise everything that has been written in the vast field 
of song literature, from the earliest known works of the 
old Italian to the Lieder of the 
modern, It was particularly gratifying to find on the last 
Two of these, 
rede- 


composers down most 





program a group of four American songs. 
the graceful “Dolly,” by (vociferously 
manded by the audience), and the clever “Red, Red Rose,” 
Hence they suited 
But he shows to 


Sawyer 


were especially written for Mr. Meyn 
his voice and style of delivery exactly. 
advantage, too, in the deeply conceived setting of Longfel- 
low's noble poem, “Allah,” by George Chadwick. And also 
Mary Knight-Wood's tender song, “Ashes of Roses,” 
pleased the audience. The program gave the name of the 
author of the poem as Elaine Goodale, and thus it also 
print of the 
In verity the ten exquisite and suggestive lines 


appears in on the copy song published by 
G. Schirmer 
which form the two verses of the poem, “Ashes of Roses,” 
William J. Berry fifteen 
when he managing editor of THe 
Courter. Now either Elaine Goodale is the 
of William J. Berry, Elaine Goodale 

is the accidental finder of the fact which 
might possibly be cleared up through G. Schirmer’s inquiry 


far of importance to 


were written by about years 


ago at a_ time was 
MUSICAL 
pseudonym or 
lines, a 


into the matter, and which is in so 
a certain other composer, as he, too, set to music the same 
lines and, careless as composers are apt to be, mislaid or 
lost the manuscript together with that of some other songs, 
and a complete sketch for piano of a concert overture in E 
flat and a four hand piano piece called “Skidmore March,” 
dedicated to William R. and Samuel T. Skidmore, Jr 
The good will of Miss Goodale may possibly lead to the 
recovery of these manuscripts, which, though of little or 
no value to anybody else, would still be gratifying to the 
said careless composer 


Se = 


The Bohemian Quartet gave the last of four subscription 
the Beethoven Hall, and as usual offered an in- 
teresting It consisted of Schubert’s early A 
minor Quartet, op. 29; the Beethoven F minor Quartet, op. 
95, and, as an absolute novelty for Berlin, a string sextet 
for two violins, two violas and two ‘celli, op. 70, in D 


soirées at 


program. 


minor, by Tschaikowsky. It is entitled “Souvenir de 
Florence,” and the program thus indicated is consistently 
carried through in the four movements, of which the 


is the most melodious and the Finale the most char- 
acteristic. It is a question whether this work can be con- 
sidered good chamber music in the sense usually attached 
the term, for it is lacking in polyphonic writing and 
thematic treatment. Especially in the aforemen 
tioned mellifluous Adagio, where a fervent theme waxes into 
a climax of true Italian passionateness, one forgets en- 
tirely that the composer is writing chamber music. It 
sounds almost orchestral in coloring. Tschaikowsky, how- 
ever, has always something interesting to say, and often 
something entrancing—particularly if such artists as the 


\dagio 


10 
t 


proper 








GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


HAUPTSTRASSE,20A, BERLIN, W., 
March 21, 1903 


The only one who falls 
the 
obtrusive 


“Bohemians” are the interpreters. 


a little out of the ensemble viola player, Oskar 
Nedbal, for he and to 


make a solo out of every phrase allotted to his instrument 


<= 


1S 


somewhat too tries 


is 


a 


Two young American women who concerts here 


during the week were Marguerite Melville and Zudie Har- 


gave 


ris, both of whom appeared as pianists and as composers 
of personalities, the crea 
tive element was most Will and can it be 
possible that America is to furnish the world with the first 
It asserted 


either of the above named young ladies 


Strangely enough their artistic 


pronounced 
really great female composer? shall not be 
here that both 


are already composers of such importance that they would 


or 


warrant such an assumption, but they are certainly much 


more than mere straws indicating which way the wind 


blows. 

Miss Harris has accomplished a lively and characteristic 
setting of Rudyard Kipling’s “Mowgli” song. The gifted 
composer is influenced by Wagner in her orchestration— 
this is nowadays rather a compliment than a reproach— 


and in the general trend of her musical delineation by 
the Italian neo-verismic school. She has decidedly some- 
thing to say for herself, and the effect of this baritone 


number, sung by Fendall Pegram, was pronounced in the 
extreme. The piece was received with prolonged applause. 

So Miss 
temperament and tone were equally distributed in nice pro- 
portions and tempered with refined musicianship. For 
some inexplicable reason Miss Harris omitted the first 
movement of Mozart’s A major Concerto (played with the 


was Harris’ piano playing, in which technic, 


Berlin Tonkuenstler Orchestra, under Fritz von Blon), a 
fact to be regretted the more in view of the delightful 
reading given the Andante and the Presto. In the latter, 


particularly, there was an imposing display of digital dex 
terity. 


The Chopin F minor Concerto closed the program. Miss 


Harris played it in Berlin some years ago, and on that oc- 


casion THe Musicat Courier praised her performance 
very highly. Miss Harris has broadened in her interpreta- 
tive powers, and has lost none of her former charm or 


her spirit. 

De Pachmann, 
delight at the success of his former pupil knew no bounds 
After the first number on the program the great pianist 
clambered onto the stage, presented Miss Harris a bouquet, 
kissed her hands, and said quite audibly: “You 
the greatest Chopin player—after me!” 

Wilhelm Berger predicts a rosy future for Miss Harris 
He says that the “Mowgli” song contains 
The con- 


the irrepressible, was present, and his 


are 


as a composer. 
some daring things not often done by women. 
cert giver was recalled nine times, and played four en- 
There was an unusually fashionable audience pres 


cores. 
ent, including many of the nobility. 
fc es 

Miss Marguerite Melville’s concert, at which she played 
Schumann's Fantasia, two short Brahms numbers, the 
Tschaikowsky F major Theme and Variations, and the 
Chopin Fantasia again proved her to be a pianist of the 
purely musical and poetic type. She does not strive for 
big climaxes, which would be denied her probably also for 


physical reasons, she being a slight, tender and rather girl- 
ish pianist. Neither does she accentuate the virtuoso side 
of piano playing, although she possesses an ample amount 
of technic. Hers is an innate musical nature and her re- 
productions, scrupulously neat in execution, are at the 
same time replete with the charm of a tender touch and a 
consummately poetic conception. The same qualities that 
distinguish Miss Melville as a performer are also her char- 
acteristics in the field of musical creativeness. Her piano 









quintet, op. 8, in E minor, which had its first public per- 


formance on this occasion, is a work which she wrote un- 
der the encouraging and helpful guidance of Otis B. Boise 
It shows a mastery of form, and remarkable skill in the 
treatment of the instruments 3ut Marguerite Melville has 
themes, too, and they are entirely her own, They cannot 
be considered overwhelming, but they are in every way 
pleasing and of sufficient importance for their purpose. The 
first movement abounds in the spirit of romanticism, and 
the Scherzo, in C sharp minor, with a song-like Trio in 
E major, is very clever. However, the best part of the 
quintet is the deeply felt B minor middle section of the 
slow movement. The final Allegro, though the least orig 
inal in point of invention, shows Miss Melville to be a 
musician of no mean order, and speaks volumes for the 


eminence of her former teacher 
The performance of Miss Melville’s Quintet by the new 


string ganization of Concertmaster Dessau, of 


the Royal Orchtstra (and with the 


quartet 
composer at the piano 
author 


as the itative guiding spirit of the ensemble), was a 


very polished and enjoyable one. It pleased the audience, 
such an extent that the composer 


dc 


large and attentive, to 


] 


performer received no less than half a dozen hearty re 


calls. 
eS = 
The last one of the series of ten Philharmonic subscrip 
Nikisch’s direction 
program of only two numbers. Nevertheless, it 
nearly three hours, which is a little too much of two good 


tion concerts, under Professor had a 


lasted for 


things And they were good things both in themselves 
and in the matter of performance 

The first one was Liszt’s “Dante Symphony,” unques 
tionably his most felicitou ymposition of this genre, and 
likewise his most pretentious one. Even the “Faust Sym 


yhony” attempts nothing more than the musical portrayal 
I ) I f ) 
of the three principal characters of the drama, while in the 


an illustration of all but the paradisical 
ending is attempted. This 
“Magnificat,” a wise 


“Dante Symphony’ 


is replaced through the intro 


duction of a step probably under- 


taken on the advice of Wagner 
phony” is dedicated. Wagner pointed out t« 
effort to paint a paradise by means of music would prove 


I 
to whom the “Dante Sym 
» Liszt that his 
mself had not succeeded in words 
that his 


stormy 


a futile one, as Dante hi 
device is a very 


szt 
hell and the 


conceded to Li 
the 


It must be 


clever and after scenes in 


pains and soul troubles depicted in his musical purgatory, 


one, 


because intended 





thes “Magnificat” enters as a satisfying 
artistic anti-climax 

This was the second performance of an otherwise very 
rarely heard work, the “Dante Symphony” having been 
played also at the last Wagner Society’s concert. It was 
then done by the same orchestra, but under a different con 
ductor, Siegmund von Hausegger, of Frankfort If any 
body had doubted the greatness of Nikisch, he would have 


needed to hear the difference in the reproduction of this 
one work only, for its superiority on the second occasior 
was so vast as to become convincing even to a musical 
tyro 

Schumann's “Manfred” music has several times been 
given at these concerts befor never, however, were the 
melodramatic orchestral episodes given with more refine 
ment and subtlety than on this occasion. Equally good 
were the efforts of the chorus 

The hapless principal personage in this mixture of music 
and poetry, Manfred, was declaimed and one may say al 


stvie 


Some like his 


However, no 


Ludwig Wuellner 
thers dislike it 


Dr 
of impersonating the part, « 


most acted by 


body can help being affected by it 
It is a strange fact that of the two greatest works of 


Beethoven, his Ninth Symphony and his “Missa solemnis,” 


the former is performed here at least once and sometimes 
several times every season, while the latter is reproduced 
only at long intervals. The Singakademie chorus, whose 
principal task is avowedly the culture of classical choral 


music, did not until the year 1895 sing the “Missa solem 
and then after a rather unfortunate performance (un 
direction) it 


The principal cause for 


nis,” 
der the late Professor Blumner’s was not 
taken up again until this week 
these rare reproductions of so powerful a work probably is 
to be found in the fact that Beethoven in it makes even 
the human voice than 


or it), or Bach, 


more demands on does 
either Wagner (who has been defamed f 
who was likewise prone to write for the human voice as 
for a mechanical instrument 


Nevertheless, a good performance of the “Missa solem 


strenuous 


nis” is a possibility, especially when one has good vocal 
material and plenty of chances for rehearsing. It 
to me, however, that just in the latter respect not enough 
had been done, for, despite some fine single effects, the 
ensemble left much to be desired. 

The same remark applies also to the soloists, though f 


seemed 


Arthur van Eweyk may be claimed the excuse that the part 
lies too low for his fine baritone voice 
qe €& 
At the latest concert of the Tonkuenstlerverein, one of 
the most important novelties in a program of contem 
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poraneous compositions was a manuscript suite for piano 
and violin by H. Gottlieb-Noren. This composer writes in 
a Slavonic vein strongly suggestive but by no means 
reminiscent of Dvorak. Especially is this the case in the 
final movement, a Slavonic Dance replete with rhythmical 
verve. Its second theme is a perfect beauty. The 
“Dumka” movement is an elegy with an interspersion of 
gaiety which would be more effective if the movement were 
not quite so long drawn out in form. The best worked 
movement is the Scherzo, in which, toward the close of the 
trio, its melodic theme is interwoven in a musicianly and 
charming manner with the principal theme of the Scherzo 
itself. The young violinist Zacharewitsch performed the 
difficult violin part very brilliantly, but Miss Pollender, the 
pianist, indulged in occasional fits of pounding. Alto- 
gether the work was well delivered, and it was enthusi- 
astically received by an audience of musicians and con- 
noisseurs who did not stop their applause until the com- 
poser, a resident of Berlin, appeared and bowed his thanks. 


Se < 


At the Royal Opera House during the present week the 
“Nibelungenring” cycle was performed in its entirety. 


Ss es 


At the Theater des Westens Lilli Lehmann continues to 
draw good houses. She is reported to have been immense 
in “Fidelio,” while Nikolaus Rothmihl, as Florestan, is 
only the mere shadow of his former self. He has lost the 
better part of his once ghorious tenor voice. 


The news that Theodore Reichmann, whose contract 
with the Vienna Court Opera expires with this season and 
has not been renewed, would henceforward become a mem- 
ber of the Berlin Opera was published in some of the local 
papers. Upon this office’s inquiry at headquarters, infor- 
mation was received that there is no truth in the state- 
ment, but that the Berlin Opera had on the contrary re- 
newed its contract with our excellent baritone, Bachmann, 
who has a younger and fresher voice than Reichmann, and 
does not habitually sing out of tune. 


eS & 


Our opera is not idle. The next novelty, Leo Blech’s 
“It Was I,” is promised for March 28, and the premiére 
of Herr von Reznicek’s opera, “Till Eulenspiegel,” is “to 
take place in the early part of April. 


eS € 


Director Conried’s intention of performing “Parsifal” in 
New York at the Metropolitan Opera House next sea- 
son is not a new idea. Stanton had the same 
idea more than twelve years ago, but Anton Seidl 
steadfastly refused to conduct, and very few, if any, of 
the German artists then engaged in New York would have 


lent their services to an undertaking which they must have 
deemed an act of the grossest irreverence against the will 
and wishes of Richard Wagner. The enterprise, which in 
all likelihood would have proved a very profitable one, had 
therefore to be abandoned. The Conried news raised a 
storm in a teapot here, and Cosima Wagner, of course, is 
immediately out with a grandiloquent protest against a 
Parsifal” performance. There are not a few people in 
this country, however, who would like to see Conried go 
ahead in this matter, for, aside from the fact that “Parsi- 
fal” ought to be within reach of those people also who 
cannot afford a journey to Bayreuth, they would not mind 
eeing the Bayreuth monopoly broken. Above all they 
would enjoy the thwarting of the plans ef one of 
the most domineering, ambitious and scheming women the 
world has ever seen. Whether Conried can find in Ger 
many artists who will sing “Parsifal” in a complete stage 


performance in New York remains to be seen. This seems 





less doubtful, however, than that he will be able to secure 
a conductor of renown to direct the performance. Cer- 
tainly neither Richard Strauss, nor yet Felix Mottl, who 
are both mentioned for New York, will do so, for they 
have only recently protested over their own signatures 
against a mere oratorio performance of “Parsifal” in Rot- 
terdam, and are bound hands and feet to Bayreuth. 
Whether Alfred Herz would be willing is a matter which 
you could ascertain more easily in New York than any- 
body here. There is still another difficulty, and that is the 
securing of an orchestral score for the purpose of a stage 
performance. It could not be bought here, for every buyer 
must bind himself in writing not to make use of his 
score, and not to lend it to anyone else for a performance. 
There are some copies of the score in the United States, 
but they mostly belong to rich amateurs, who would not be 
likely to break the written agreement, even if they were 
eager to hear “Parsifal” in New York. The only orches- 
tral score the writer can think of that might possibly be 
secured is the one now owned by Mrs. Seidl, if that lady 
were willing to part with the one she inherited from her 
husband. This is also a specially valuable copy, for the 
late Anton Seidl conducted from it his memorable “Parsi- 
fal” performances at Bayreuth, and the score in all prob- 
ability contains his markings. Legally Mr. Conried can in 
all likelihood not be restrained from producing “ Parsifal” 
in New York, for the work existed in print long before the 
present copyright law was enacted in the United States. 
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About the immorality of “The Nibelungenring,” the 
strongly orthodox Roman Catholic paper, Volksfreund, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, is filled with indignation—a little late in 
the day. On the occasion of the recent reproduction there 
of the complete “Nibelungen Cycle” the pious paper writes: 
“The music of ‘Rheingold’ stands on a far higher plane 
than the libretto of the ‘Ring,” which is based upon 
heathenish legends. It was an aberration of Wagner when 
his pessimism led him to revive these old heathenish gods, 
the one of whom lies, the other one steals, and the most un- 
godly and crafty of all of whom is the head one, Wotan. The 
brutality and sensuality of the gods from ‘The Nibelungen- 
ring’ are a mockery upon the laws of morality and good 
taste. The tart cynicism with which the pessimism is per- 
meated (which in ‘Rheingold’ as well as in ‘Die Walkiire’ 
puts aside the most elementary demands of fitness) tears 
into tatters the veil in which this northern mythology is 


shrouded 
J 


The concerts which Richard Strauss gave with the Ber- 
lin Tonkiinstler Orchestra could not but raise controver- 
sies in a city like Vienna, the centre of classicism. Criti- 
cisms do not usually disturb the equanimity of the greatest 
of living composers, but in a letter to Impresario Gutmann 
he strongly protests against the reproach that he is a 
“despiser of the classics.” He says: “I am willing and 
glad to express what may be taken for granted, that I do 
not consider every admirer of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony an 
old fogy! Otherwise I should also belong to that category. 
I know many, however, who would not be overgrateful 
if they would see me in their ranks.” 

The letter created a rather painful impression in Vienna, 
where Strauss was personally received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, although the performances of his orchestra were 
treated none too leniently by the Vienna critics, who are 
used to a far finer body of artists than is the Berlin Ton 
kiinstler Orchestra. 

From Vienna Struss went to Bologna, the Wagner city 
of Italy, where he gave his first concert at the Teatro 
Felice a week ago last Tuesday and where his “Don Juan” 
and his “Italian Suite” were hailed with applause. The 
latest successes of the tournée are reported from Zurich, 


where Strauss concertized with his orchestra during the 


past week and was made the object of perfect ovations on 
the part of large audiences. 
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Among the callers at THe Musicat Courrer’s Berlin of- 
fice last week was Miss Dorothy Nash, from Portland, 
Ore., a gifted and amiable pupil of the well known piano 
pedagogue Moritz Mayer-Mahr. A pianist you have 
heard in the United States a couple of seasons ago, when 
he achieved there considerable success, is Eduard Zelden 
rust, who has just played in his native country, Holland, and 
before its handsome young queen and gained much dis- 
tinction. He called and informed me of the fact that he 
intended to give a piano recital in Berlin on the 31st inst 
Mrs. Martha Stencel, just back from a flying trip to New 
York, paid this office a call in company of her highly tal 
ented daughter, the youthful pianist Alma Stencel. Leo 
pold Godowsky called, together with his handsome wife 
There probably is no pianist at present playing in Europe 
who is achieving greater successes and gaining more glori 
ous recognition in the shape of enthusiastic criticism than 
is Godowsky, who passed through Berlin from London on 
his way to Finland. Thence he will travel to Roumania 
for a return engagement, to be followed up by a trip to 
Turkey, where Godowsky is to play before the Sultan and 
to give several concerts at Constantinople. Another caller 
was Emil Paur, the former conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, who is at present living in Berlin 
Mr. Paur will go next week to Madrid to fulfill an en 
gagement, during which he is to conduct Wagner operas 
and symphony concerts at the Spanish capital. O. F 


Clarence de Vaux-Royer. 


HIS highly esteemed violinist has been doing notably 
good work during the season which is drawing to a 
close. Early in the winter he arranged to give four con 
certs at the Waldorf-Astoria for the benefit of the Sum 
mer School of New Thought at Oscawana-on-the-Hudson 
The third in the series of these concerts took place last 
Thursday night, and was enjoyed by a large and fashion 
able audience. Mr. de Vavx-Royer was assisted by Miss 
Virginia Bailie, pianist: Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Bruno Kuhn, accompanist. 
This was the program: 
Violin, Sonata, A major Handel 
Fiano 


Humoresque Dvorak 


Capricietta Moszkowski 

Etude Moszkowsks 
Violin 

Lohengrin’s Verweis, an Elsa Wagt 

Walther’s Preislied, Meistersinger Wagne 

Air (G string) Bact 

Loure . ° B 
Vocal 

Schén war das ich der weihte Braht 

Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer Brahn 


Erinnerung 
Violin and piano, Sonata, A major Brahn 


M. de Vaux-Royer, in these concerts, has shown rare 
ability as a program maker and demonstrated versatility as 
an artist. He has given examples of various schools of 
violin playing, performing works of the earliest writers for 
the violin as well as those of modern composers, and in 
terpreting them with intelligence and refined taste. There 
is nothing crude or immature about his playing; all that 
he essays is done with care and elegance. He is a legiti 
mate violinist, who disdains tricks and meretricious de 
vices calculated for display. It is a pleasure therefore to 
listen to his playing, and it is an education as well 

The fourth and last concert in this series will take place 
Thursday evening, April 30, when the violinist will be 
assisted by Miss Marguerite Stillwell, pianist; Miss Ella 
M. Powell, contralto, and Miss Paula Semnacher, accom 
panist. An excellent program has been arranged, and these 
concerts will end brilliantly. 








AUGUSTA 


Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
Klengel, Ernst, Mollenhauer and other noted 


conductors. 
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Last Season in Europe. 
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RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 
LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 
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Rurrato, April 10, 


1903 


ative audience on Saturday last There 
would have been greater satisfaction at th 
box office if the receipts had been larger 


one of Buffalo's 


However, the tem 


The hall was intensely cold 





balmy (?) spring nights 


higher and higher under th 
His 


the 


perature of enthusiasm rose 


inspiring influence of Gabrilowitsch’s magic touch 


to 
Gabril 


interpretation of Schumann was a great delight 


many prominent local musicians listening to him 


owitsch own charming 


He 


and impresses one with 


invests his playing with his per 


He is princely in his bearing differs from 


the impetuous, breezy Hambourg 
His reading shows 
Bach-Saint Saéns 


recalled 


that he is scholarly 
After 


applauded 


more 
thinker 


rapturously 


the idea 
a deep the 
and 
the varied 


nterpretatior ‘ 
iterpretation pro 


question that he is a consum 





nate artist da he did showed the ability of Ga 
brilowitsch to put “all the aptness of figure that propor 
tion or color can disclose His own composition, “Theme 


Varié,” op pathetic poem. Lia 


dow’s Barcarolle, F sharp major, and the Tschaikowsky 
Humoresque, G major, were well liked. One of the most 
pleasing numbers was “L’Alouette” (“The Lark’’), by 
Glinka Balakireff, n which one heard the lark’s ecstatic 
trilling as he winged his flight upward The Liszt 


larantelle 





li” was played superbly. There 
crystalline in 
Phe 
the 





were fine climaxes, rippling rt 


pur 


ity, like the tears from angels falling sensuous 
Adriatic, 
s with the dreamy 
Henselt’s >i 


Chopin 


suggests the blu doves cir 


aiways 


musi t 
about St. Mark's, pe 


ng 


Italian atmosphere [he encores were 

waltz of 
Chopin differs from that of most pianists 
all this 


that 


1 
tron of tecnnical execution i 


Phere a per 


Russian poet did. His claim to the title of poet is 


s “a beholder of ideas,” and the value of genius lies 
n the truth and beauty of the story told. Certainly the 
story told by the great Gabrilowitsch was one of en 
trancing beauty, which will never be forgotten by the 
enthusiastic listeners, who were loath to leave. Many of 
our prominent local musicians called upon him at the 
lose of the concert, and all were delighted with his 
harming manner and cordial welcome 


eS & 

a number of re 

citals given by teachers and their pupils. On Saturday 
Mrs. J. S. Marvin, Bird avenue, a 

recital was given by her large class of pupils. Some fif 

was filled with the 


During the past week there have been 


night, at the home of 
teen numbers were played. The house 


relatives and friends of pupils, who expressed hearty ap 
proval of the method taught by Mrs. Marvin, who is a 
sister of F. W. Riesberg, of New York. The Riesberg 
are a musical family, good musicians all, and excellent 
] Mrs. Marvin was 


teachers, very thorough in all they do 
highly complimented upon the performance of her pupils 


some of whom are quite young. The program follows: 
Duet, Rond Streaborg 
Marguerite Hceman and Dorot Stein 
Polka Kinke 
Irene Sevin 


Waltz . , ‘ Latour 
Arthur Kilburn. 
Maypole Dance............+. beratea Gurlitt 
Neida Quackenbush, 
Beginners’ First Pieces, Dreaming.. Winthrop 
Marguerite Heeman 
In Pastures Green....... ponme ses Winthroy 
Dorothy Stein 
Wedding March Mendels 
Ihe Fountain ° Bohn 
Nora Schen 
ty the Spring Gurlitt 
Siumber Song Gurlitt 
Georgia Maynard 
Waltz Meachan 


Marjory Earman 


Beginners’ First Pieces Streaborg 
Study 
Dolly Quackenbus 
Study vs 
Grace Hobson 
\maranthus Gilde 
Elsie Steir 
in the Meadow Lie 
Ruby Du Mor 
Hunting Song ‘ 
Edgar Hirschberg 
Dorothy, Gavotte Sn 
Mary Quackenbu 
I e's Greeting I 
Gavotte Facile I g 
Irene Luther 
' . Fs 
Annie Newman and Ethel Brenr 





eS € 


The Crucifixion” music of Stainer was sung on 


The soloists were 


McCreary, bass 


Sunday night at Trinity Church 
and Chas 
was an immense attendance 


=e & 


Frankenstein, tenor 


At the morning service at St. Paul’s Cathedral during 
he offertory, solo and chorus, “Fling Wide the Gates’ 
was splendidly sung. The vested choir includes not only 


men and boys but young women as well (some of whom 


ire fine soloists), who look exceedingly well in vest- 
ments. The ensemble is decidedly pleasing, both to the 
eye and the ear 
eS eS 
At St. Paul’s Reformed Church on Duerstine avenue 


Miss Sada L. Clark, soprano, sang Fauré’s well 
known composition, “The Palms.” 


= <= 


Palm 


Sqvare Congregational Church 


mezzo 


Sunday 


Special services, suitable for 


ducted at the Niagara 


The choir includes Mrs. F. B. Knapp, Miss Sherk, Mr 
Burkard, Mr. Hurlburd and Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, organis 
qe «& 

Ihe Orpheus is intending to give a fine cert on 


aster 


rus ior 


John I und 


baritone solo 


Monday, April 13 
male voices, 
chestra, which, doubt, 
Kaiser Karl,” the text by F 

Gelbke, so long identified with the 
elia work called “Herbst,” 
sion will be sung in memory of a man who was greatly 


ved, a thorough musician and a good mposer, and 





effective title 1s 
The late Johannes 


Frohsinn, 


no will be 


Rohrer 
Harugari 


choral which on this occa- 


whose loss is felt by all of the musical organizations 


Miss Electa Gifford will be the soloist. Charles 
McCreary, of Buffalo, will be heard also 


Se = 


soprano 


The Ionian Musical Club will give a recital on April 9 
[he program includes national dances, the Tarantella, 
Saraband, Gavotte, Polonaise, Mazurka, &c. The per- 


following names: The Misses Crow 
Slliott, Ketcham, Smit! 
McCleland 


the 


formers include the 
ell, Clark, 
Miller, Goldringer, 

Sackett, Mrs Hoidge 


and Koone 


Hameister, 
Parke, Mrs 


Steiman, Parke 


Davidson, 
Johnson, 
Messrs 


and 


eS = 


though all 


' 1 , , 
song recitais take place this 


W. J. Sheehan and pupils will 


It seems as 


week on Thursday night. 


elaborate program of Irish music will be presented 


give the fifth recital of the season on the evening of 
April 9. Mr. Sheehan will give a brief talk on “The 
Larynx and Pharynx,” their function in singing and 


Mr 


lish ballads 


control Sheehan will sing German leider and Eng 


The pupils who will be heard on this occa 
sion are the Misses M. E. Clark, Burgen, Maloney and 
Davis. Miss Helen de Arment, of Meadville, Pa.; Stew 
art I, Maxon, Chas. H. Martin and Mr. Hurlburt. Miss 


Mary E. McCall accompanist 
es & 


Hibler’s delightful recital last 
of teacher and pupils 
but diversified 
their best one 


Mrs 
attended 
rhe 


enough to suit 


night was largely 


by enthusiastic friends 


was somewhat lengthy, 
Where all did 


can only commend those who took part for their praise 


program 


all tastes 


worthy efforts. Pupils do not pose as artists, and students’ 


ecitals are merely held to incite them to study well, and 
to give the patrons of the school of music an opportunity 

udging what progress is being made. Mrs. Hibler’s 
yright little sketch of the various composers made a pleas 
ng introduction, and the merit of each writer was then 


ustrated 


by song. Miss Pearl Irene Williamson and 


Mr. Montague had the lion’s share of the entertainment, 
j lves with | I 


good expo 
Mrs Oo She 

pupil of the late Dr. Joseph Parry, the Welsh 
highly 


themse onor, being 


ind acquitted 


Hibler’s method of instruction was 


ients ol 
rmeriy a 


nposer not only esteemed 


mus who 











Wales, but in this country as well Mr. Montague 
SI wed versal ty 1 sé me mimetic abil ty His songs 
were well selected I humorous ones To My First 
Love” (Lohr), and “Father O'Flynn” were given with 
much humor The vocal duet, “I Know a Bank Where 
the Wild Thyme Grows,” was nicely sung by Mrs. Hib- 
er and Miss Williamson. Mrs. J. S. Marvin played “The 
Song of the Brook” (Lack) « realistically. It is a 

mpostions requiring facility d expression. Her sec 
nd piano solo, “Valse Lente” (Sieveking), was not so 





nteresting a number, but she is at all times a charming 
WW all that she does. Reference to the program 
will show that some very ambitious music was sung 


Miss Williamson’s solos were all given with admirable 


notes in her hand, 
The “The 
Rose Maiden,” from Cowen’'s cantata, gave the listeners 
in May by the 


ssession, sometimes without 


showing a good musical men vocal solo, 


ory 


2 loretaste Of a composition t be giver 


choir of the Congregational urch of which Mr. Monta 
gue is organist and director The three part song 
“Friends, Good Night,” from Flotow’s “Martha,” was 
given with much spirit by the Ladies’ Chorus, and was 


} 


the fina joyed by the aud 


KEENE 


number of a recital much er 


VIRGINIA 


ence 


Jeannette Durno With Thomas Orchestra. 
ISS JEANNETTE DURNO played with the Thomas 


Orchestra at Des Moines, Ia., April 3, and was 

brilliantly successful. Criticisms follow: 

The 7 mas Orchestra is wit t question the leading gereg 

f s kind nd t ght C we e hig 

» ne t s wit the c i s see ss 

€ e bright articular s { the eng t Miss Te et 
D pianis “ was giver r : 2 
She s 4 net « ar s ed t 

g Des Moines Daily Cay 

The ts of the ever g were Miss Jeannette Durn pianist 

i Mr A Markland-Sheffie s bx { Chicag Mi 
Durr say il of the elebrate Viennese Leschetizky 
ihe ( eg A mit Concert s¢ ] ed t he style 

1 gave portunity for the : f f nt technic De 
Moines Daily News 

Miss Durno played the Grieg A minor Concerto, and won de 
served applause. Her s sufficient, and she plays wit r 
sual command rhe und Leads Des Moines 





Gaelic Society Concert. 
lic Society will be held 
April 19 Ar 


} 


of the Gae 


Sunday 


annual concert 


E HE 
at Carnegie Hall, 


evening, 








THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE, 


Dr. THEO LIERRAMMER 


During Season jn London: 
Studio for Voice Production and Style, 
31 Duke St., Piccadilly W. 


IN AMERICA: 


JANUARY—APRIL, 


of the London Philharmonic. Crystal Palace, 
St. James’ Hall, Saturday Popular, Queen's 
Hall Symphony, and of the Concerts of the | 
principal Continental Cities. 


Engagements: 


9 East 17th St., New York. 
iIsOo4a.: 





MR. & 
MRS. 





N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, London, W. | 
| 
| 


BRUNO STEINDEL 


Mr. STEINDEL, Solo 'Cellist of Thomas Orchestra. 
Mrs. STEINDEL,.. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 


. Pianiste. 


Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 


[Che Chautauqua Institution, School of Music, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 0%. CARL E. DUFFT, Head of Vocal Department. 
Private Instruction ... The Normal Course 
on Tone, Production eS ee ee 
Astistic Mnging best moons with which to 
Lectures on ‘nterpretation overcome the difficulties 
of different classes of music 


and 


which beset the novice 
Office: 30 East 23d St., New York City. 














ve MRS. 


Edmund Severn, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Edmund Severn, 
Violin Instruction. 


Studio: 131 West 56th Street. 
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WO novelties—at least so far as Paris is con- 
cerned—were given at the last Colonne concert. 
The music composed by Saint-Saéns for the 
drama or spectacle of “Parysatis,”’ and a sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra, solo voice and 
chorus by Bachelet. The first of these was 


written for the drama of Madame Dienlafoy, for the per- 
formance at the arena of Béziers last August. These pro- 
ductions, in either ruins of ancient Roman amphitheatres 
1 more modern buildings constructed in imitation of them, 
The plays 
partake of the 
of spectacle, tragedy, opera and ballet. They are 
intended, of course, to be given in the open air, and as a 
vast audiences. The stage arrangements and 
scenery are not those of the modern theatre, the conditions 
being entirely different. The nearest approach to anything 
of this kind in the States that I remember were the gteat 
ballet spectacles which used to be given on Staten Island. 

I mention these details in order to make it clear that the 
musical excerpts given by Colonne were written for a cer- 


are very popular in France during the summer. 


themselves are of a special class, and 


leatures 


‘rule before 


tain purpose, and had to comply with certain given condi- 
tions, one of these being that, intended to be given in the 
open air, the sonorities had to be powerful, the harmonies 
simple, and the rhythms well defined. Intricate and con- 
stantly changing harmonies or delicately colored instru- 
mentation would have been lost in the vast space of the 
arena at A certain amount of Oriental coloring 
was noticeable, not only in the style of the melodic phrases, 
but in the very sober harmonies of the chorus and peculiar 
employment of certain instruments—the flutes and harps in 
The choruses are mostly in unison, as befitted 


Béziers. 


particular 


the occasion for which the work was written, but there 
there is genuine skill in the manner with which these dig- 
nified themes are treated, and the broad, massive effects 


produced by the voices and orchestra executing, as it were, 
a duet or dialogue of a remarkably stately and dignified 
In the ballet which forms an important number 


} 
character. 


“Parysatis” is a vocal solo—ad- 


mirably sung by the young Russian soprano who performed 


n the musical portion of 


at Béziers, Mlle. Korsoff, now of the Paris Opéra 
Comique. It is called “The Declaration of the Nightingale 
to the Rose,” and ‘is a series of phrases vocalized on tie 
vowel ah, accompanied by the orchestra, while the ballet 
n the sfage go through their poses and groupings. At 
the concert this number, or its rendering, so pleased the 
iudience that it was encored 
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or of the wonderful knowledge of the modern orchestra, 
and the glittering prismatic coloring displayed in so daz- 
It has been justly said of 
it reminds a 


zling and variegated a manner. 
the instrumentation of this symphony that 
listener of a brilliant display of fireworks ascending from 
the orchestra. Its performance under Chevillard was such 
as to display to their fullest advantage the intentions of 
the composer. 

Madame Carrefio was the displaying in 
Grieg’s Concerto all the remarkable gifts of technic, intelli- 
gence, spirit, grace and charm for which she is so justly 
esteemed. The second movement was ravishingly played, 
with a clean cut delicacy and refinement that could not be 
excelled. 


solo pianist, 


= = 


It is nearly decided that “The Stranger,” an opera by 
Vincent d’Indy, recently produced at La Monnaie, will be 
the first important novelty at the Opéra next winter. 


Se = 


At the Opéra Comique was given last night a new work, 
“Mugnette,’ by Ed. Missa. “La Reine Fiammetta,” by 
Catulle Mendés and Xavier Leroux, which was to have fol- 
lowed, is now postponed until next season, as the principal 
soprano who sings Fiammetta is engaged for the London 
season at Covent Garden in June. This would necessitate 
the role being sung by another artist during the principal’s 
absence, which it appears the authors oppose. 


eS & 


Pierre Carolus-Duran, of the celebrated portrait 
painter, has composed and had performed, with success it 
. . o . . ® 

is stated, his first symphonic work. It is shortly to be 


given again. 


son 


S 


A case interesting to singers has just been decided by 
the Tribunal of Algiers. A certain baritone singer named 
Berriel was engaged by the director of the theatre in that 
In the provincial opera houses 
singer can be 


city for the season of opera. 
in France, before the engagement of a 
deemed valid, it is required that each artist shall present 
three roles in their repertory for the approval of the pub- 
lic. I speak, of course, of those singers who are engaged 
for the entire season, and not stars, whose services are only 
secured for certain performances. On behalf of this bari- 
tone, Berriel, it is claimed that, although he sang in three 


different operas, the last being “‘l’Africaine,” to the entire 


At the Grand Théatre, of Bordeaux, a sensation has 
been caused by a singer, Regis, engaged for the part of 
Boleslar in Giordano’s new opera of “Fédora.” In the 
second act of this work a piano solo is played by the char- 
acter Boleslar, who is a musician, this solo forming the 
accompaniment to the great duet between Fédora and the 
Count Loris. Instead of having a piano with the mechan- 
ism removed on the stage, while the music is played on a 
real piano at the wings, this singer Regis, who it appears 
is a most excellent performer, played himself on a grand 
piano, covering himself with glory in his dual role of 
singer and instrumental virtuoso, 


eS & 


The Société des Grands Auditions Musicales de France, 
which gave performances in Paris last year of “Die Got- 
terdammerung,” will give on March 31, at the Nouveau 
Théatre, a recital of important selections from Wagner’s 
“Parsifal.” The orchestra and chorus of more than 200 
performers will be conducted by Alfred Cortét, who offici- 
ated in the same capacity last year. 


eS € 


The veteran pianist, Francis Planté, whose reappearance 
last year in the world of soloists caused such a sensation, 
has given for the close of the Bordeaux St. Cecilia Society 
concerts a remarkably interesting recital. The program in- 
cluded a concerto by Bach, a concerto by Mozart, and as a 
specimen of the most modern school, the interesting con- 
certo by Léon Moreau, recently performed by the author 
with great success at a Lamoureux concert, Paris. 

eS & 

A grant has been offered to and officially accepted by 
the Conservatoire, of Paris, by Louis Diémer, the pianist. 
A triennial competition is to be instituted at the Conserva- 
toire from the present year, open to all those who have 
gained a first prize for piano at that institution during the 
last ten years, This competition is for males only. It 
will take place in May, in one of the large concert rooms 
of Paris, admission to which will be by invitation only 
from the secretary of the Conservatoire. The test pieces 
of the competition, which are performed on two separate 
days, are one of the following: Sonata (op Bee 
thoven; Etudes Symphoniques, Schumann. The following 
day to be played four numbers selected by each competitor 
from the following list: Ballade form (op. 
49), Chopin; a Mazurka by Chopin; a Prelude by Chopin; 
“La Clochett,”” Paganini-Liszt, or Etude in waltz form by 
Saint-Saéns. 

These pieces are to be played from memory. 
is to be composed of twelve members chosen from among 
and 


a4 


in fantaisie 


The jury 


distinguished performers and composers, native 
foreign. This Louis Diémer prize is of the value of 4,000 
francs ($800). In case of equal merit, each prize winner 
to receive 2,000 francs each, unless there is a reserve fund 
from the preceding competition, in which case the winners 


will receive each the 4,000 francs. De VALMOUR. 








Miss Feilding Roselle. 
in Carnegie 


OMORROW (Thursday) afternoon, 
T Chamber Music Hall, Miss Feilding Roselle, the 
mezzo contralto, will give a recital, assisted by Miss Lil- 
lian Littlehales, ’cellist, and Paul Ambrose, accompanist 
[his is the singer’s last recital before her year abroad 
She expects to sail in the summer. 








Michael Banner to Play Here. 








Se & satisfaction of the public, yet the management for some ICHAEL BANNER, the great violinist, who has 
private reasons would not accept his services, and sum- not played here this season, will give a recital to 
\t the Lamoureux concert the symphony or symphonic marily dismissed him. The singer immediately sued the morrow afternoon at the New York College of Music 
poem of *Antar,” by the Russian composer Rimsky-Korsa-. directors for his entire season’s salary. The jury, or He will have the assistance of Alexander Lambert. The 
koff, was the chief feature of a well constructed program. tribunal, found this claim just, also granting the plaintiff ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, by Beethoven, is to be one of the 
rhere is nothing new to be said of this remarkable work, the law costs involved. numbers on the program. 
M i i EIA SLAN, 
=™: Matia von Niessen-Stone : M 
—_—— Professeur de Chant. i — Ba 
MEZZO SOPRANO. POSE, TECHNIQUE; STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 


VOCAL RECITALS ___.. aa 
in English, French, German, Italian and Russian. 
For terms and dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., London, W., England. 
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Smith & Nixon 


THE GRAND PIANO 

IN UPRIGHT CASE. 
Bullt on the principle of the 
Parlor Grand, and its equal in 
musical results. This system 
of construction. properly pre- 
sented, gets other upright pianos 
out of competition. 

Reasonable inducements 

offered dealers 


The Smith& Nixon Piano Mfg. Co, 


10-12 East Fourth Street, 














CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





OPERA, CONCERT. 
ED Direct Communication with European Managers. 
2 rue Maleville (Parc Monceau), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


11285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


BOPrRANO. 


Western Tour January and February. Assisted by 
Tir. W. ALLEN SCHOPIBLD, Pianist, of Londen, England. 


Tel.: 1655 Madison Square. 














Address 26 W. 27th Street NEW YORK. 


MONTEFIORE 


Soprano. 


Now in Europe. 
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THE PAGANINI MUSEUM. 





(From the London Evening Standard.) 


OTHING but geod can be said of a musician who not 
only makes for himself a world wide reputation, but 
leaves enough money to enable his immediate descendants 
to establish a prosperous banking business. This is what 
the illustrious Paganini succeeded in doing, and his banker 
grandson has arranged to open at Genoa—Paganini s birth- 
place—a museum in which will be exhibited the ribbons, 
, medals and gifts of substantial value (such as dia- 
mond snuff boxes) received by the famous violinist from 
the emperors, kings and others who adorned the period 
of his triumphs. It was, according to Wagner, with a par 
ticular view to the delectation of bankers that Rossini and 


crosses 


the composers of his school produced their agreeable, if 
not impressive, works, and it is interesting to note that the 
world of finance, as represented by Achilles Paganini, is 
not unmindful of the efforts made by the world of music 
to minister to its pleasures. Of late years—indeed, ever 
since the time of Meyerbeer bankers have taken to com 
posing music for themselves. Only a few years ago an 
opera by a banker of European reputation was produced 
under a pseudonym at Covent Garden. The Italian com- 
poser of “Azrael” and of the more recent “Germania,” is a 


well known banker, and the production of a grand spec- 


lar « ra is gradual! becoming such a cost] ler- 
liar pera is gradually becoming uch a costly under 





taking that soon bankers alone will be able to afford the 


ig 
. . ; , 

uxury. Fortunately no great money difficulties stand in 
the way of the instrumental musician who, possessing 
genius and having once mastered his art, wishes to test 


his powers upon the public A pianist of the first order, 


even though absolutely unknown, would only have to call 
upon one of the numerous piano makers with concert 
rooms attached to their warehouses—now to be found in 
every capital—in order to obtain at once a hearing and an 
engagement, whereas the unknown composer of a five act 
opera, or an heroic, or, worse still, a mythological subject, 
would have no chance whatever of getting it brought out, 
unless he was prepared to meet, in the first place, the cost 
of production, and, secondly, the certainty that the work, 
however great its merit, would fail for some time to come 
to attract the general public. It might be a gold mine, 
but a gold mine which has not been worked, which has 
not even been reported upon, possesses no marketable 
value. The latest of all the arts to take full development 
lich, except for archzologists, begins 
sacl I 


has been ic W 


} 
with Handel and I 
is to say. The great virtuosi, however—the perfect instru 
mental performers—did not appear and make their mark 


until a century later, and one of the first of these to visit 





iteenth century, that 


1; with the eig 


every country in Europe and cull laurel wreaths in all 
was Paganini. There had already been plenty of celebrated 
violinists—Corelli, Viotti, Tartini, for instance; and Viotti 
had lived for many years in London as orchestral con- 
ductor and music teacher Sut traveling was very difficult 
in those days, and, somehow or other in Europe, war was 
perpetually going on. There was no international conven- 
tion for the protection of singers and musicians, and, al- 
though they were generally well treated when they fell into 
the hands of the enemy, it was not pleasant for them to 
find the roads on their line of travel “occupied,” and the 
towns and cities besieged 

On one occasion when Hamburg was invested, the emi 


vent vocalist, Madame Fodor, happened to be inside the 


town, and since the supply of milk, which she drank in 


large quantities, had at last come to an end, a portion of 
the French garrison made a sally in search of cows, and 
succeeded in bringing in a few. Favart, the dramatist— 
intimate friend and frequent correspondent of Garrick— 
followed the headquarters of Marshal Saxe on one of his 
campaigns, attended by a company of musical and dramatic 
artists, one of whom—Madame Favart, the manager’s 
beautiful wife—suffered quite as much from the constant 
attentions of the commander in chief as from the occa- 
sional raids of the enemy. Talma at a later date traveled 
from Paris to Erfurt in order to act before a “parterre of 
kings”; and all through the wars against Napoleon Italian 
singers and French dancers used to cross the Channel on 
their way to and from England, at the risk of being cap 
tured by French cruisers. The war all the same checked 
musical intercourse, and Paganini was the only virtuoso 
for whom there was anywhere such an enthusiastic de 
mand that, tempted by the lucrative engagements pressed 
upon him, he visited in succession, and often again and 
again, every country in Europe. So freely did he wander 
through the puzzling paths of the upturned lands of the 
Continent that he was at one time absent from his native 
country for four long years. He was at first supposed to 
have passed this time, so difficult to account for, in that 
nether world which by the superstitious multitude was 
generally regarded as his natural home. The spirit, the 
charm, the fascination of his playing had something of a 
demonic character, which corresponded with the mystery 
of his countenance, the grimness of his smile, the lankiness 
of his figure, and the thin, narrow, talonlike fingers of his 
expressive hand. Then, when it was observed how mat 
velously he played on the fourth string, so that the three 
others seemed no longer indispensable, another explanation 
of his long absence was invented. He had killed someone, 
it was said; that someone being a woman, and that woman 
his mistress, and he had done the deed in a fit of jealousy 
Convicted of homicide with extenuating circumstances—for 
the lady had provoked him—he was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment; but at the end of the fourth year, in con 
sideration of his good conduct and his incomparable violin 
playing, was set at liberty. He had pined so much for his 
violin, and had drawn from it such exquisite music when 
at last the instrument was brought to him, that his gaolers 
for their own sake determined to let him keep it Sut 
what—they said to themselves—if, loosening the four 
strings, he tied them together so as to make a cord with 
which to hang himself? To avert all possibility of such a 
catastrophe they left him one single string—the fourth 
and on that single string he practiced all day long, and 
often all night, for four long years 

Paganini’s favorite piece on the fourth string is known 
to have been his arrangement of the prayer in “Moses in 
Egypt,” from which we must conclude that his alleged im 
prisonment did not begin until after the production of 
Rossini’s opera, which, according to Stendhal, had such 
an effect on the nerves of all the women who heard it 
(especially the prayer) that many of them went into con 
vulsions. It may have been one of these ladies who, in a 
fit of hysterics, provoked Paganini to such an extent that 
he put her to death, and forever afterward associated her 
sad fate with the melody of the first prayer that was ever 
heard on the stage. The musical absurdities of the present 
day are of a different color, and in the latest biography of 
Wagner we are told, not of a woman but of a man who 
burst into tears and wept copiously at the rehearsal of 
*Tannhauser Paganini’s delight in playing on a single 
string may, perhaps, have been the musical expression of 


Wagner s tenor roles 


the severe economy with which he has often been re 
proached, though, on the other hand, a story is (or used 
to be) told of his generosity on one occasion to the un 
appreciated Berlioz, of whose fantastic music he enter 
tained in any case a sincere admiration. It is now known, 
however, that the sum of 20,000 francs presented to Ber- 
lioz by Paganini as an act of homage to a man of genius 
was*really the gift of Armand Bertin, proprietor and editor 
of the Journal des Débats, who knew that coming from 
him the money would not be accepted by his haughty 
friend. Paganini seems to have performed with good will 
the part Bertin had begged him to undertake. He was, at 
all events, a marvelous violinist, and he preserved in Italy 
to the very last the supernatural character so long at 
tributed to him. He died at Nice in 1840. But the Italian 
clergy were so convinced of his diabolical origin that not 


until 1845 could they be persuaded to give him Christian 


burial 


National Conservatory of Music, 


S previously announced in these columns, Rafael 
A Joseffy will conduct a special class for teachers at the 
National Conservatory of Music, 128 East Seventeenth 
street, during the months of May and June. There will 
also be a big class for singers and vocal students all 
through the summer term, and this will be personally di 
rected by Irenée Bergé, the associate of Eugene Dufriche 
in the singing department. Other heads of department will 
remain and teach students during the summer term, which 
begins May I. 

Many students and teachers from out of town are avail 
ing themselves of the splendid advantages. To study with 
masters is a privilege, and at the National Conservatory 
»f Music masters of world wide fame are at the head of 
each department The summer is a good time to study 
singing. As is well known, Mrs. Thurber, the founder 
and president of the conservatory, has for many years in 
terested herself in singers, and it is mainly through her 
efforts that the conservatory today is in a position to offer to 





aspiring vocalists a future bright with promise All 
branches of singing are thoroughly taught. The operatic 


class is an attractive feature 


w a large increase 





The last weeks of the spring 
in the number of students. Several good concerts were 
given during the autumn and winter. Of these the most 


important was the one at Mendelssohn Hall, at which the 





conservatory or¢ ra | ed under the direction of Leo 
Schulz. Mr. Schulz instructs the orchestral class, and he 
s also the first instructor of the ‘cello Leopold Lichten 


berg is at the head of the violin department, and he is 
f 


regarded by musicians as one of the first instructors « 
the world. Joseffy and Miss Adele Margulies are the 








star” teachers of t piano department As already 
stated Dufriche and Bergé are jointly in charge of the 
singing department. Then there is Max Spicker for har 
mony, Charles Heinroth for tl organ, and Henry T 
Finck for the musical history classes. The teachers en 


gaged to assist these masters are all men and women of 


standing in the musical world 


A Western Tenor, 


DGAR V. HOBART, the San Francisco tenor, was in 
New York last week en route for Paris, where he 
intends to spend a year or so in study. Later Mr. Hobart 


will go to Germany and there fathom the mysteries of 
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MUSICAL CLUBS. 
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1E Tuesday Musicale, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
appropriated a handsome sum for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the biennial in May. 

This is being secured by special subscription 

from the members, and Mrs. Boucher, the chair- 
f the finance committee, reports that the subscrip- 
tions are being offered liberally, thus indicating that the 
club is esteeming it a privilege to have the convention 
in Rochester. Arrangements are being made for the con- 
certs to be given during the biennial, and Sam Franko’s 
American Symphony Orchestra and Gertrude Stein have 
been engaged for one of them. 

The soloists for the popular concert to be given by the 
April 16 are Miss Jennie Clerihew, soprano; Miss 
Josephine Millham, contralto; Mrs. Ettenheimer, pianist, 
and Mrs. Rice, flutist. There will also be a piano quartet 
and a double quartet of known singers for the 
Lohengrin’ This is to be a program of high class 
music at popular prices, and is rather an experiment. If 
successful it will be a forerunner of more concerts on the 





man of 


club 


well 
music. 


same order next 
At the last regular meeting of the club on March 31 an 


season. 


excellent program was given, including Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3; Rubinstein’s ‘“Kammenoi-Ostrow,” 
MacDowell’s “Hexentanz; a Giga by Papini, and songs 
by Schumann, German, Thomas and John K. Paine. Mrs. 
Mary Chappell Fisher, of the Tuesday Musicale, will go 
abroad this summer to study under her former master, 
Guilmant. 
wD 
The Philomel, of Warren, Pa., has more than doubled 


its membership during the two years since it joined the 
Federation. The Federation correspondent, Mrs. W. M. 
Robertson, reports that the interest in the club is greater 


than it has been for several years. At the iast ‘open 
day,” March 25, all the honoraries were present, and an 
excellent program was given. 

es # 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Galveston, Tex., gave its 
third musicale on March 25. It was a success as usual, 
and a fine program was given by club talent assisted by 
Mrs. Herbert Roberts and a male string quartet. The 


“My Life Is Like the Summer Rose,” 


club chorus rendered 


by Alonzo Stone. 
et = 

rhe Cecilian Club, of Freehold, N. J., reports through 
its president, Mrs. John P. Walker, a most successful 
year. This club is fortunate in being located in a music 
loving place, and its recitals are always well attended. It 
has dene much toward raising the standard music in 
Freehold 

eS & 

The Harrisburg, Pa., Wednesday Club gave its last gen- 
eral musicale March 25. Miss Sergeant read a very able 
paper on dance music, and a varied program was given 
Che feature of the musicale was the presence of Miss 
Connor, of London, England, who played two violin num- 
ers and obligatos for two songs by Miss Hench in a 
manner that captivated her listeners 

Ss & 

The Lad Musical Club, of Bedford, Ohio, was enter- 

ned at the home of Mrs. A. W. Johnstone, 91 Adelbert 

eet, Cleveland, at its last meeting. Raff was the com 
poset idied, and Miss Borroughs gave a good paper on 

s life and work. The program included two of his songs, 
Love Finds a Way’ and “Stars of Earth,” and the in- 
trumental numbers were the march from his “Lenore” 
Symphony, “Fable and Spinning Song.” After the pro- 


gram Mrs. Johnstone served refreshments. 


The Harrodsburg Music Club had no program at its last 
meeting, as it was the annual business meeting. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Miss May Wil- 


more; vice president, Mrs. C. W. Bell; secretary, Miss 
Ida Riker; treasurer, Mrs. Grimes; program committee, 
Mrs. W. Bell, Mrs. Rosser, Miss Dedman, Mrs. Mari- 
men. 
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At the concert of the Chicago Amateur Musical Club, 
Monday, March 30, arranged by Miss Frances M. Eddy 
and Miss Louise Robinson, the program was opened by 
Miss Agnes Hope Pillsbury, who played with true poetic 
feeling and exquisite judgment the ‘“Kinderscenen,’ 
Schumann. Miss Mary Peck Thompson, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gertrude Thatcher Smith, gave three songs with such 
refreshing intelligence and beauty of tone to bring 
forth an enthusiastic recall, when Miss Thompson sang 
two French songs written by Miss Alice Getty, formerly 
but now of Paris. These “Ton Coeur 
l’envie” and “Pluie,” have achieved success in various 
Parisian salons, as sung by M. Hardy Thé and others. 
After three short numbers on the ’cello by Walter Unger, 


of 


as 


of Chicago, songs, 


with Mrs. J. C. Hoag at the piano, and four songs by 
Mrs. Frank S. Bagg, accompanied by Mrs. Annette R. 
Jones, the concert closed with the singing of two duets 


“The Boy and the Brook” and “The Fountains 


by Cowen, 


Mingle with the River,” for soprano and tenor. These 
parts were taken by Mrs. Oliver C. Cleave and Frank 
Coffin, whose delightful singing was received with much 


enthusiasm by the audience. It is pleasant to be able to 
say in passing that the piano accompaniments at this con- 
cert in case far above the usual standard of 


such work, 


were every 








MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 


Sr. Pau, April 8, 1903 
HE last of the Choral Club concerts took place 
March 26 at the People’s Church, and chose its 
oratorio from “St. Paul.” Local talent came 
distinctly to the iront in this concert in the persons of 


Miss Clara Williams, soprano, and Jane Huntington Yale. 


ilto. Miss Wiiliams’ work throughout was the work 

in artist and thorough musician, and the role she sus 
tained called forth much praise and applause. Mrs. Yale 
never sang better, she made the most of the small part 
assigned the alto, but her voice in that beautiful aria, 
‘The Lord Is Mindiul of His Own,” was superb and 
the solo exquisitely rendered. Gwilym Miles is always a 
welcome visitor in the Twin Cities, his work in “The 
Elijah” two years ago being well remembered. Evan 


Williams, who was suffering from a cold, sang with difh- 


culty and much of the beauty in his solos, and the con- 


erted work was lost. Director Normington brings to a 


‘lose another year of musical and financial prosperity to 


he club, already plans are developing for next sea- 
A feature of the the 
the magnificent new Hutchins-Votey organ, recently 
dedicated William Middelshulte, of Chicago. With 
such an equipped home the People’s Church the 
Choral Club its educational work with 
brightest prospects and future. 
= <& 

Minnesota State Music Teachers’ 

annual meeting in Minneapolis May 7, 
Festival Orchestra, under the di- 
the musical attrac- 
concert local tal 


and 


n's work. concert was hearing 
of 
by 
as 


is sure to continue 


Che Associatior. 
holds 
8 and 9. 


second 
The Boston 
Emil Mollenhauer, 
tion for two concerts. For the 
ent will be the soloists, and are Maud Ulmer-Jones, so- 
prano; Mrs. W. N Miss Ella Rich- 


pianist 


its 
rection of is to be 
matinee 
Porteous, alto, and 
‘ rds, 
pianist, will play here April 
Schubert Club. 

GERTRUDE Sans SOUCI. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 14, 


under the auspices of the 





NEW ORLEANS. 





New Orveans, April 8, 1903 


NE of the many things for which New Orleans 


is famous is its beautiful lawns. The palms 
of luxuriant growth, and the abundance of 
roses and other flowers make the city a verit 


better residence 
have 


is, in 


that the 
For several weeks the 


able garden, 
portic ms. 





roses 
been in bloom here, and now the summer radiance is visi 
It of these 
Charles avenue that a delightful musical program was 
heard on last Monday afternoon 

The Woman’s Music Club is an organization composed 


ble everywhere. favored homes on 


St. 


Was al one 


of some fifty women who assemble fortnightly at the 
homes of its members. The object is to keep up in 
terest in their beloved art, and to overcome diffidence in 
public performances of its members. Some are profes 
sionals, but the majority are students of music 

On last Monday the club met at the home of Mrs. 
Fiebleman, where, in addition to a very interesting paper 
on the life of Wagner by Miss Amaiie Wolfsohn, the fol 
lowing program was heard: 

Piano duet, Ballet de Faust 
Mrs. Levy and Miss Leopold 
Violin solo, Scéne de Ballet ° De Bériot 
Henry Wehrmann, accompanied by Miss Mamie Moloney 
Vocal duet, Selection from The Country Girl 
Mrs. Godchauxe and Miss Helen Neumann 
Piano solo, Staccato Salon Study Bohm 
Mrs. Grosse iT 
Vocal sol rhe Dancers ; ( lwick 
Miss Kaiser 
Piano solo, The Butterfly Grieg 
Miss Disrena Lyons 
Vocal solo, Violets Roma 
Mrs. Asher 
l’iano solo, Erotiken Sonata Sjorge 
\llegro, Andante 
Miss Estelle Simon 
Vocal solo, Mélodie R r 
Miss Wechsler 
es & 

Armand Veasey, conductor of the West End Band, has 
been on a trip to the North, where he went to secure 
artists for his band. Among those engaged are Holly W. 
Wilder, of New York, cornetist; Charles Fisher, trap 
irummer and xylophone soluist; Vic Einhorn, euphonian; 
Emile Chevre, piccolo soloist; Alfred Wickbolt, trombon 
ist, and others of equal note. 

=e €& 

The Musicians’ Union lost in their demand to have no 

non-union bands appear in the coming Confederate re- 


union parade. The union has ~ reduced its prices for 
the summer months. Instead of it will 
be $44, including the $4 for the leader, and for extra 
on such occasions it has been reduced to 50 cents per hour 
This scale of prices will also prevail for balls 


$55 for a picnic, 


time 


per man 


Ss & 

\ very delightful musicale occurred at Blossom Lodge, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Saxon, recently. Mrs. 
Saxon is a charming hostess, and the bohemian spirit that 
characterizes her puts one at ease and makes: everyone 
have a good time Her elegant home was profusely 
decorated with bamboo and ferns, and after its accom 
panying music had been enjoyed a delicious collation was 
served. Those who contributed to "i entertainment of 
the guests were Miss Kaiser, of New York; Mrs. B. A. 
Ledbetter, Miss Laura Thorp, Victor Despommier, vocal 
ists; Miss Eva Thorp, Mrs. Anna Chase Deppen, Miss 
Flo Field, readers. The hostess, who is not only a clever 
woman in many ways, is also an artist of note as well 
as vocalist, and she gave the * ef — ng bam. J in her 
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Georg Fergusson, 
Shanna Cumming, 


Georcae SWEET 


The Renowned Baritone. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, NEW YORK. 
Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine Bl good, 
Maude Lillian Berri, 


Carl Dufft, 
Florence Mulford. 





Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Directer. 





Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and all 


branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 


Teacher of Josephine e S. Jacob contralto; Elizabeth D. All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction im 
Leona: d, contralto ; de Pa i, soprano; Sara harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
Anderson, soprano; "Hildegard feaeoeen, soprano; "Mme. free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Marie Rappold, reeane i Elsa Marshal Brig og John 


Young, tenor Rains, basso ; 


Students received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 





Ss. 
stein, basso; Henri G. Scott, basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 
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inimitable way. About fifty guests were present and all JACQUES THIBAUD. f great merit, who astm nthe et 


very young A n 
pronounced the occasion a rare treat. aii ~ : 





—— = tone remarkably sweet and quality hich arries,”” and a 


- - . great gilt of imagination anc npat r ntery mh are his 
= <= Sagem press notices of Jacques Thibaud, the violin stinguishing charecteriet aociiedet die 


¢ . . . ist, are as follows: the concerto that he had to add an 1cor ‘ ayed one of the 
A series of lectures on music by Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, , , ; ‘ : ' 
‘ pe ‘ —~ ms . , em f N The Queen's Hall Symphony ‘ aturda b s by Ba whic i 5 1 | ed very de 
of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, of New 2.2, with Tschaikowsky’s t 
York, is one of the interesting events in the educational generally accepte one 
world for the near future. This opportunity is offered now so well known that con on many t » afternoos ncert en's Hall was excellent 
r . ess Une Vox lirec t d a ms ficent - 
by the New Orleans Educational Association, and will be nder Henry J. V ee way Seet ' ' ill writers for the orchestra 
nterpretation. Saint-Saens it i rt ) 3 was } nt-Saén 


held at the Boys’ High School, beginning April 13. Miss ,cctormed. with Ja rl 
Hofer’s first subject will be “What Is Music? How Can |iinist of very excep ul ability wl 
We Teach Children to Become Musical?”; Tuesday, 14th, fore. He has a beautifully fluent exe 
. . . . - > . 90 er rifted artist \ 

The Song Faculty in Children, and Children’s Songs”; y gl é, 
Wednesday, 15th, “Rhythm in Child Life’; Thursday, S ddbiee vite ile . at Queer 
16th, “Rhythm Plays and Games’; Friday, 17th, “The y M. Jacqu h a Parisiz olin He 
Musical Language: How to Interpret It to Children”; attractive vic oncerto ; 


Saturday, 18th, “Relation of Speech and Song.” In this q iancy and expressiveness 
2 : : shed artist The audience s 

course provision is made for three lectures with vocal oie , apa .dd 

demonstration, two for the plays and games, illustrating an tf tach. —Standard 


an extra 


the effect of rhythm, and one for the fundamental ideas 
about music theory 
fe € 


Holy Week has been religiously observed in many of 
the churches here. At. St. Paul’s Church the “Crucifixion” 
will be given tonight under the direction of Prof. Ferdi 
nand Dunkley, organist and choirmaster 

he soloists will be Charles McDowell, M. Donellan, 
enors; J. Y. Patin, N. C. Barnett, J. Segrave, E. J 
Ficken, K. Weicz, bassos 

M. W. Solomon sang 
service 


== <= 


On Palm Sunday at Trinity Church two works by a 
New Orleans composer were given, “Te Deum” in E 
minor, and “Jubilate Deo,” by Mr. Schafter. 
The former work was exceedingly well sung and is a 
brilliant composition. Mrs. Sheldon took the soprano solos 
The various instruments added greatly to the beauty of 
the work, and were ably handled by the following artists: of and a rare : f 
Organists, Miss Irene Wiggins, Miss Mamie Moloney, nant sitiveness of ng ‘ a very eet | t t unth year 
piano, which at times was an accurate imitation of : te —— — — pril 29 
harp; Rene Solomon, who played with a great [ ls | 
feeling, and the ‘cello artist, Mr. Grisai, made 
oneness. 
Miss Trenchard sang as an Offertory, “O Divine Re 
deemer,”” by Gounod, and her beautiful contralto voice 
with the recessional, Raff's “Cavatina,” by the organist 
Miss Wiggins completed an enjoyable musical service 


Elaborate musical programs will be given in the various 


! 
churches on next Sunday—FEaster Bert Harwoop 


Easter at the Majestic Hotel. 
HE management of the 1 Majestic, Central Park 


West and Seventy-second street, gave an early  ¢legance 
morning concert in the foyer of the hotel Easter Sunday tried 


Bonsall. cor nterpretations are notable f 


Mrs. Beatrice Fine, soprano; Miss Bessie 


} 


{ Saint-Saéns’ B minor Concert 
he Ma 


tralto; Albert Quesnel, tenor; Percy Hemus and t 
’ peel ; ww movement was in particular phrased wit 
jestic Orchestra, under the direction of Victor Sd6rlin, al alibi. si sie aaeeee ided 


id c 
contributed an appropriate program. Chimes were rung 1 played it wit! 


at the beginning and close of the musical numbers, and 
: 1a The solo pieces at the concert « 
there was in connection wi t music a beautiful floral . a 

al attenti from the tact that direc 
} ; > lirect 
exhibition cal executant were little known to a secti , 4 ia 
—— = : M. Jacques Thibaud, the violinist, w the Converse College : 
rchestra before he was introd i ye to the leading velt and Anita Ri pranos; Mm sabe 
usical cities of Central Europe arranted r on by a br alto: Andreas Dippel and Wm. Wegener, 


a YNDUCTOR LACHMUND, of the Women’s String "#" Performance o! = gp Rete Pcp. POON, a de Gogorza, baritone rederick Martin 


Women’s String Orchestra. 


- sponded to the f : 
Orchestra, has arranged a good program for the py iy Chronicle. pianist; John Witzemann, violinist; Ca 


closing concert at Mendelssohn Hall tomorrow (Thurs ce 


day) night. Grieg’s beautiful String Quartet, op. 27, will he loists at Saturday’s Symphony Concerts were practi Among the more proniinerit works to be given ar: 
, ' cally new comers, for Ml Marcella Pregi had only sung ! at one 1, “i ” ho ot ” . . 
be played, and the other pieces include a Berceuse by ‘“*'% "* comer 4 ~ oe > y sung here atone = Counod’s “Faust” and Verdi's “Aida,” entire operas in 
> ‘ “ » Fr . of the Colonne concerts, about five years ago, and Jacques Thibaud : ‘ ‘ 
Petzer, a Serenade by Kienzl, a Preludio by Pergolesi and , d only led at & Popular Concert. On Saturday he played Saiat concert form; Grieg Concert 1 piano and orchestra; 


Rondo by Haydn. Saéns’ B minor Concerto, and it at once proved that he is an artist Symphony No. 6, op 58, Glazounoff 
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MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


_— 


Minnearouis, Minn., April 5, 1903. 
ISS EDITH ABELL will give a musicale 
Monday afternoon in the Northwestern 
Conservatory Hall. Miss Esther Osborn 


and Mrs. George E. Gere, of Minneapolis, 
and Miss Lucia W. Cutler, of St. Paul, 
will be the singers. 
Sse & 
Friday evening Mercadante’s sacred oratorio, “The 
Seven Last Words of Our Saviour on the Cross,” will 


be given at the Church of the Redeemer. The regular 
quartet will sing the solo parts, and will have the assist- 


ance of a double quartet. 


=e 


The Bispham song recital, under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Club, will be given in the First Baptist Church 
April 13. Mr. Bispham’s art is the delight of all music 
lovers, and the concert 1s being looked forward to with 
great pleasure. Mr. Bispham’s program is made up of 
groups of dramatic excerpts, modern songs and old songs. 


ese = 


The Orpheus Singing Society will give its first concert 
this at Plymouth Church Wednesday evening, 
April 29. The soloist will be Herr Johannes Elmblad, the 
superintendent and basso profundo of the Metropolitan 
Opera, of New York. Herr Elmblad has made his fame 
as a concert singer chiefly in Germany and Australia, 
while as an interpreter of Wagner he is known all over 
Europe and in the East. Herr Elmblad sang in the Bay- 
reuth festivals for more than twenty-five years in all the 
parts; he was to superintend the 
Royal Opera in Prague, and five years later the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm. Herr Elmblad will sing one great 
Wagner number, several songs by Schumann and Schu- 


bert. 


season 


heavy basso selected 


ee & 


\ recital will be given Thursday evening in Conservatory 
Hall by the pupils of Mrs. Albee, teacher of piano in the 
Northwestern Conservatory of Music. Those who will 
take part are Misses Bryant, Laidlow, Boer, Smith, Gra, 
Pratt, Marron and Mrs. Marsh. 
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Miss Clara Williams will sing with the Arion Club, of 
Milwaukee, Good Friday. Selections from Bach’s “Passion 
of St. Matthew” will be given. 
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Hermann Zoch will give his sixty-second piano recital 
Tuesday evening at the Unitarian Church. The program 
will include a Bach Gavotte, Beethoven’s “Sonata quasi 
una Fantaisie,” No. 2; four Chopin selections and 
works by Schumann, Schubert, Schytte and Liszt. 


Op. 27, 


ft 
The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale held its regular meeting 
Thursday morning at the Unitarian Church. The pro 


gram was opened with a Gade overture by Misses Kath- 
Wood, Ethel Hobart and Mrs. Pearl 


erine Gibbs, Irene 


Pettis. Miss Thora Ylyisaka, a new member, gave a Sind- 
ing composition, and Miss Constance Osborn played selec- 
ions from Grieg, Schumann and Johnson. Miss Edna 


Matson, a young violinist, played Sonata, op. 21, No. 2, by 
Gade. George P. Walker, baritone, was the guest of the 








morning, and he sang songs by Schumann, Bach and Schu- 
bert. Miss Mabel Runge and Miss Myn Stoddard sang a 
Brahms duet; Miss Alberta Fisher sang a Tschaikowsky 
aria in a delightful manner. The Minnesota Ladies’ Quar- 
tet, Mrs. R. I. Pratt, Mrs. W. D. Weishoon, Mrs. H. N. 
Kendall, Mrs. M. A. Paulson, sang two: numbers with a 
violin obligato by Miss Claire Harrington, and Mrs. Edgar 
Runyan, pianist, as accompanist. The annual meeting of 
the club will be held next Thursday morning at the studio. 
The year will close with a basket picnic after the last 
program on April 30. 
eH & 

A delightful affair of Tuesday evening was the recital 
that Miss Augusta Brown gave at the home of Mrs. E. W. 
Packus on Oak Grove street. Miss Brown has a sweet 
soprano voice, and she sang “Solvejg’s Lied,” by Grieg; 
Eckert’s “Swiss Echo Song,” a “Cradle Song,” by Brahms, 
and Abt’s “Cuckoo Song,” in a very charming manner, 
with violin and ’cello accompaniment by A. N. Liddell, 
and C. B. Garret gave Nevin’s “Doris.” Miss Elizabeth 
Gilmore played piano numbers from Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert and Liszt. 

Mr. Garret gave the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” and Mr. 
Liddell gave a Richardson composition as the opening 


C. H. SAvace. 


number. 





Von Bulow and Others. 
New York, April 10, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 
HAVE read with much pleasure Mr. Butler’s article 
“Hans Harthan and 
few remarks 


in this week’s issue entitled 
Permit me to add a 


to 


His Contemporaries.” 
be 


which may of additional interest your many 


readers. 
The article says Hans von Bilow 
When at the piano he certainly 


“always directed and 
played without notes.” 
played without music on his desk—today we expect that 
every his memory failed him 
In Beethoven's op. 57, “Sonata Appassionata,” he 


from artist—nevertheless 
oiten. 
got stuck in the first movement; then he had the piano 
removed and another one was rolled forward. He began 
the sonata again and failed again at identically the same 
This happened here in New York. 1 


place. have seen 


him conduct the Seventh Symphony—one of Beethoven's 
lightest—with the score on the stand, and he followed it 
to my certain knowledge. Nevertheless, his memory was 
prodigious. 

Rubinstein played seven historical recitals from mem- 
performance—but I heard 
him improvise for fully three minutes when in Beethoven’s 
D minor Sonata In Schumann's A 
minor Concerto he frequently had a breakdown. 

As to the instruction received by the Rubinsteins, Dr. 


Villoing, residing 


ory—also a wonderful have 


his memory failed. 


Harthan was not correctly informed. 
y 


it the time in Mescow, was Anton Rubinstein’s teacher, 
no matter what his mother may have said. 
Gade brought into his compositions a color which 


“Scandinavian’—it pleased 


Gade conducted the 


may be called “Northern” or 
and charmed us greatly at the time 
and 
Berlin 


he 


Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic in the autumn win 
of 1844, while Mendelssohn was residing at 
Frankfort. When the latter 
resumed the conductorship, Gade becoming 
ant. Mendelssohn dying November 4, 1847, 


came his successor until the spring of 1848, when he re- 


ter 
and returned to Leipsic 
his assist- 
Gade be- 
turned to Copenhagen. 

Dr. Harthan 
ng Saint-Saéns’ remarkable ability as a reader of scores, 
NESTOR 


might also have said something concern 


playing them at first sight 


ST. LOUIS. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., April 10, 1903 


HE fourth and last popular concert by the Choral 
Symphony Society took place in the Odeon Thurs 
day evening, April 2. The program was as follows: 


SUN NINN 5nd nip ndamieldechteeectemes ccwine ses noe esoqosne Lassen 


First Concerto for Piano in E minor Chopir 


(With 


orchestra.) 


Miss Clara Meyer 
Vocal quartet 
Ave Mawlt..sccccssces Henneman 
Love and Mirth.... ; on Vogrich 
Henneman Ladies’ Quartet 
Overture, Springtime of Love. ‘ G, Schumann 
Scene dramatique, from opera, I tre Nemeci -Rocco Venuto 
Vocal quartet, Loin du Bal . Gillet 
Henneman Ladies’ Quartet 


Coronation March, The Prophet Meyerbeer 
The first popular concert of the series occurred on the 
December 11, and great the 
est part of the public that a large audience as 
sembled, occupying practically every seat and box in the 
At the last concert three-fourths of the boxes were 


evening of so was inter 


on the 
house 
empty and fully one-half of the parquet seats; possibly 
two-thirds of the seats in the balcony were occupied. The 
prices for admittance to these popular performances are: 
Box seats, 75 cents; parquet seats, 50 cents; balcony seats, 


25 cents. A symphony orchestra ‘of sixty musicians, twice 
during the season augmented by a chorus of some 300 
voices, and soloists, constitute the attraction. The ques 


tion arises, Why was the popularity of these concerts so 


much greater before any of them had been heard than at 


present? The answer is easily discovered he popu 
larity of the concerts was in name only. The numbers of 
the programs have been injudiciously selected, the per 


formances have been none too well prepared and, more 
than otherwise, the soloists have been utterly 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. At Miss 
Clara Meyer proved to be a performer of fair ability, con 
siderable technic, little personality and no magnetism. Had 
she performed an A B and C of short selections she would 


frequently 


the last concert 


have proved interesting, but in the forty minutes or there 
abouts of the Chopin concerto she was beyond her depth, 


and did not do herself justice. She is almost unknown in 


St. Louis and is without valuable addition to 


question a 


the musical colony. Of the Henneman Ladies’ Quartet 
nothing in praise can be said. Their appearance on a 
Choral Symphony Society program was another of those 


stupendous mistakes which the program committee is con 
tinually making. and which are fast ruining the society 
for good in the estimation of the public 


and its power 


Even the daily press, which, during the present season, has 
swallowed almost everything the society has done and ap 


proved it, condemned the work of this and even 


to 


quartet 
of 


its 


the advisability 
the 


ventured 
The 
scene from Rocco Venuto’s opera, “I 
skillfully and 
be a work of unusual beauty and merit, 
Mr. 


question appearance 
the 


which 


most interesting number in program was 


Nemeci,” 


proved to 


tre 
he conducted with dignity It 
and deserves to be 
heard repeatedly. Venuto is the tympani player in 
the orchestra. 

The one member of the orchestra who has appeared as 
during the Jacques Wouters, 


oboist, although the orchestra contains one of the finest 


soloist present season is 
harpists in the country, a ’cellist whose popularity both as a 
musician and a man is hardly excelled by any person in 
the profession in this city, a flutist of the first rank and sev 
fully the 
pianists who have not been heard during the present sea 
son may be mentioned E. R. Kroeger, George Vieh, A. G 
Robyn and Mrs. Nellie Allen-Hessenbruch, every one of 


eral violinists capable of solo work. Among 
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whom has a large personal following and is worthy of a 
place in the programs of the Symphony Orchestra. The 
greater number of singers who have appeared at the popu 
lar concerts have been unknown and inadequate. St. Louis 
possesses of the organists in the 


Charles Galloway, and he is the official organist of 


one best country in 


the 


society, yet he has been permitted only to accompany the 
chorus in some of their numbers. Some selections for 
organ and orchestra would have proved an interesting 


novelty, and would certainly have been a fine thing for 
the box ofhce. 

The avowed object of the Choral Symphony Society is 
to extend among the people a love of orchestral music. 
rhe result of its labors is that its last popular concert was 
so unpopular that not more than one-half as many people 
attended it as were present at the first one. This not 
The St. Louis public is as intelligent 


It is as appreciative of music as its opportunities 


is 


the people’s fault. 
as any. 
admit, and it is as willing to patronize musical perform 
ances that awaken its interest; but in the exercise of its 
good judgment it refuses to be systematically bored, and 
prefers to stay at home when such is the prospect. For the 
sake of good music in St. Louis the Choral Symphony 
Society should be provided with an entirely different man- 
agement. The orchestra was never so unpopular with the 
masses of the people as at present, and orchestral music is 
looked upon as something to be avoided. These are cold, 
hard facts, and they deserve the attention of the 200 sub- 
scribers of the guarantee fund, who are about to be called 


for the of their subscriptions to pay 


for a needless deficit. 


upon greater part 


Springfield Music Festival. 


HE Springfield (Mass.) Music Festival Association has 
been reorganized on a new basis with the following of 
ficers: President, Oscar B, Ireland; vice president, George 
B. Holbrook; treasurer, George Dwight Pratt; secretary 


Clinton Gowdy; librarian, Benjamin F. Saville; directors 
Mrs. S. B. Griffin, Mrs. George Dwight Pratt, Mrs 
W. Day, Miss M. Louise Stebbins, John J. Bishop, Henry 
G. Chapin, James W. Kirkham, Henry F. Trask and Fred 


erick Harris. 


Robert 


A guarantee fund of $3,000 a year for five years is a 
feature of the new association. 

TI be 
Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 18. 


are Sl 


held 
The artists for the 
Cumming, Isabelle Bo 
Rafael Joseffy, Anit: 
Frederic Martin 


1¢ annual music festival will in City 


anna 
Emilio d 


Andreas Dippel 


three concerts 





George Hamlin e Gogorza, 


Ri , Ada Crossley 


From the Lankow Studios. 


HE Lankow studios will be open this year for a sum- 
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GOETHE AND BERLIOZ. 


eujiiadieiniaen 
ERLIOZ relates in his memoirs what a strange 
made on by reading 

It fascinated and absorbed 


impression was him 
“Faust.” 


him; he read it morning, noon and night; at 


Goethe's 





table, in the theatre, in the streets. But for 
the young artist to admire was not sufficient; 
he was compelled to express his admiration, and how 


could a musical soul do so except by music? His homage 


to Goethe took the form of a composition with the title 
page 
Huit Scenes 
DE 
FAUST, 
lragédie Goethe 
Composée par 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


GRANDE PARTITION 


de 


serlioz knew was that 


versified some 


The “Faust” which 
of the hapless Gerard de 
“I yielded to the temptation of setting them to 
confesses. Then he had them engraved 
at his Then, considering his work worthy 
of being presented to the great man of Weimar, he sent 
In his letter accompanying them 
and then, 
the grand 


translation of 
Nerval, who had 
passages. 
music,” Berlioz 
own expense, 
two copies to the author. 
he originally addressed Goethe as “Monsieur,” 
remembering the official position that he held at 
changed it for the 
He tells how the i.abitual perusal of this 
on spirit 
the 
poetic thoughts of the had 
resolved not to unite his feeble chords to such sublime ac- 


ducal court, he more ceremonious 
“ Monseigneur.” 
work 


ideas 


a charm his 
in his mind 


that, although he 


astonishing exercised such 


that musical were grouped with 


writer, and 


cents, he finally almost unwittingly wrote music for sev- 
eral scenes. He added that he was aware that Goethe must 
have received numerous compositions inspired by his won- 
derful poem, but hoped that pardon a young 
-omposer whose heart was swelled and his imagination in- 
luenced by his genius, 
The letter was sent the roth of April, 1829, 
3erlioz wrote to his friend, Humbert Fer- 


he would 
for being unable to suppress a cry 
of admiration. 

and on June 15 
“I expect every day Goethe’s answer. He has said 
going to to 
how impatient I am to 


rand: 


that he was write me, but does not write. 


that letter.” 
of the 
friend 


Heavens! receive 


touched by the enthusiasm 


April 28 wr 


Goethe was at first 


Frenchman, and on ite to his 
“A set to 
‘Faust’ his 
graved. I will gladly send it to you so that you can say 
a kind word t Zelter made no reply, 


and Goethe on June 11 wrote again: “I have another copy 


young 


Zelter : 


trom 


Frenchman has music eight passages 


my and sent score very beautifully en- 


me about this work.” 








tracts him and makes him sneeze and blow so that all 
instruments are agitated and rage in the orchestra. Ot 
Faust, not a hair is touched. To conclude, thanks for 
sending it. There will be opportunit me day or other 
of using in some lesson this fragme abortion reé 
sulting from a hideous incest 

About the same time Adolphe Bernard Marx came act 
a copy of Berlioz’s “Scenes from | t’” and published a 
very judicious appreciation of the work in the Berlin Mi 
sical Gazette, which produced another torrent of invective 
from Zelter. “Half a Christian i Jew complete,” wa 
his salutation to Marx It is strang that G ! Id 
have trusted so implicitly to Zelter \ y young man 
he had played the violoncell and w \ g “Werther’ 
accompanied “Belle Maxe,” the wife of Peter Brentano 
on the harpsichord. His connect t the Weimar Thea 
tre with composers ngers, « luct ght to have 
developed his judgment, but 1829 Ge e was in hi 
eightieth year, and g t 
c of such an inn tor as Ber es lly when he 

membered | I | ‘ ¥ 

Concert. 


The People’s Symphony 


tie New We Sy1 ny and Wagner 
lannhauser Overture will D e prominent or 
che 1 numl n the prograt the I 


tra dD nh Pe pl 
Symphony ¢ giver ( per | Ha 
on Tue vy « g | 2 \ FP. A. Are yr 
duter. Miss Her M c I Hun 
arian Fantasi r pia ink \ Ma 
1on Gregory { A J 
hauser” and uf O cl ral 
selections presentec c Ww I 
Victor Herbert's l ene 7 Walle 
Dance of the Sun Fe 
enthusiasm in recet OF; a 
House It should 1 l c 
this seasor t Peoy Sy is W 
be een, the nt¢ n 
highest order o ‘ é 


Mrs. Anna 


M** ANNA JEWELL ge ‘ | y evel 
ing of last week in the B tud Carnegie 
Hal | her farewe t eve ler 
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Francis Archa 2 





mer term under the direction of Sylvester T. Ritter, of ‘Faust,’ so you can keep as your own the one now in 

Madame Lankow’s assistant. Mr. Ritter, who has’ been your hands. Only, do me the kindness of giving me your August William Hoffmann. 
connected with Madame Lankow for the past four years, Zelterian judgment of the work, and calm the curiosity I UGUST WILLIAM HOFFMANN, pianist, assisted 
has had a very busy season, and attained wonderful re- feel at the sight of these figures of notes, which seem to A by Adelaide Hoffmanr prat gave a recital i 
sults with his work on the male voice. Classes for ladies me so strange and marvelous.” Middietown, N. Y., | Wednesday ght He played 
and gentlemen are now being formed. Voice teachers Goethe was evidently very kindly disposed to the author eight oi his left hand etud I e, | t's 
from all parts of the country have engaged to study with of a lyric version of his “Faust,” but his last letter to Zel Lucia Far r Tees g S I 
him. Mr. Ritter has thoroughly mastered the Lankow ter produced the following brutal reply, dated June 21, Mrs. Hoffmann sang “Little White Ross Hof 
method of voice training, and possessing himself a fine 1829: “Certain people cannot indicate their presence or Schoen Gretleir y Fie by Hand 
bass voice he is capable of demonstrating and proving all show their participation in anything except by noisy ex rhe recital was « ) yy a large audic Mr. Hoff 
that is claimed for the method. pectorations, sneezings, croakings and vomitings. M. mann is a very conscient cay e | ’ 

Mr. Ritter will also conduct a class at Far Rock Hector Berlioz seems to me to be one of these people. alway plays with becoming seriousne H wn | 
away, L. I he odor of sulphur which emanates from Mephisto at- which he gave on this occasion possess decided mer 











THE CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU has the honor to announce that it is now booking a Trans-Continental tour 


during October and November, 1908, for 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


Assisted LEQ STERN, the eminent Violoncellist, nd GEORGE CRAMPTON, the distinguished English Basso Cantante, 


For Terms, Dates and full particulars address immediately 


CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU, FRED PELHAM, manager, Suite 5328, New Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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CINCINNATI, Ohio, April 11, 1903. 


f extraordinary musical interest 
in 


CONCERT « 
was given on Thursday evening, April 2, 
the Conservatory Concert Hall, Mt. Auburn, 
by Theodore Bohlmann, P. A. Tirindelli and 
C. Klammsteiner. It was the last of a series 

of three cosmopolitan evenings, introducing 
the best ensemble music of different nations. The interest 
was considerably enhanced by the opportunity of con- 
trast There Were three trios, representing each an 
\merican, Norwegian and Bohemian composer, and writ- 
ten for piano, Trio C minor, op. 5, by 
Arthur Foote; Trio D major, op. 23, by Christian Sind- 
The 


\merican composition shows a development that is not 


violin and ‘cello 
ing, and the Trio G minor, by Frederick Smetana. 


only dramatic but at times orchestral in tone—and the 
last movement especially is full of force and directness of 
purpose. In the Sinding Trio the coloring is quaint and 
l of a Norwegian character—and yet the classic form 
The effect, in which 
largely, is almost too heavy for a trio. 


Cal 
seems to predominate. orchestral 
the piano figures 
By far the most congenial of the three is the Smetana 
Trio. It has a beautiful melody as a theme in the first 
movement, and out with 
The color scheme is apt and has a refreshing natu- 


this is worked striking origi- 
nality. 
he whole composition flows along with 


These 


ralness. In fact, t 


natural ease, and its language is easily understood 
were thoroughly enjoyed because they were given a 
finished performance. Each trio innate 
and the contrasts were well brought out. Mr 
Bohlmann surpassed himself by the force and character 
of his At times it reached genuine virtuosity, 
but the most striking quality was its sustained musician- 


trios 
was given its 


character, 
playing 


with a marvelous proportion of delicacy—and 


Mr. Tirindelli and Mr 


Klammsteiner were equally important factors, the ensem- 


ship 


strength In the ensemble 


ble proving thorough preparation, a high degree of finish 


and enthusiasm in the work. 
eS & 
\ piano recital of unusual interest was given in the 
Cincinnati Conservatory Concert Hail on Friday evening, 
\pril 3, by pupils from the class of Frederic Shailer 


Evans. The participants in every case reflected by their 


playing the greatest credit on their teacher, whose excel 


lent method of teaching has established for him a well 
nerited reputation for excellence 
The program was as follows: 
Concerto, D major (first movement) Mozart 
Cadenza by Reinecke 
Miss Selma Benjamin. 
Concert B flat major (first movement) Mozart 
Cadenza by Reinecke. 
Miss Norma Elizabeth Geier. 
le, D nor ..Jensen 
igsrauscher — na ae .Sinding 
Miss Grace Adele Kite 
( to, D minor, op. 4o (second and third move 
ments) “ Mendelssohn 
Miss Edna Witham. 
Concerto, C minor, op. 185 (first movement) Raff 
Miss Elizabeth Ranly. 
Concerto, F sharp minor, op. 69 (third movement) .-Hiller 
Miss Dot Fay Trott. 
Comeertetiiel, Of. Pec. cncseicsvccccaswus Von Weber 


Concert Etude, Waldesrawusches. ooo: .cs...ccnccccseccccsscescccees Liszt 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 
Miss Corene Harmon. 

Orchestral part to concertos on second piano. 


ea «& 


The extraordinary violin playing of Elsie Fritzsch, a 
girl almost fifteen years old, was the attraction which com- 
pletely filled the beautiful concert hall of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Mt. Auburn, Thursday evening, 
April 9. She is the daughter of Bernard Fritzsch, a cele- 
brated maker of violins, of this city. When Elsie was not 
yet eleven years old she was studying under the masters 
of Europe, and for a number of years enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of Arno Hill. Somehow she overtaxed herself with 
study, and came back to this country with shattered 
nerves. Since that time she has been recuperating and 
developing her artistic growth under Tirindelli, and her 
playing last night showed that she had recovered herseli 
completely, and made marvelous progress under the guid- 
ance of a master. The little girl appeared both in ensem- 
ble and solo work, and in both she evinced a wonderful 
talent and maturity which speak volumes for her future. 

In the Haydn Trio, G major, for piano, violin and ’cello, 
she was ably assisted in the furtherance of a good ensem- 
ble by Miss Corene Harmon, piano, and Frederic C 
Mayer, violoncello, The Ries Suite, for violin and piano, 
in three movements, played particularly well—with 
beautiful musical tone and a technical ability far beyond 
her years. The latter was best illustrated in the moto 
perpetuo, which is often given as an encore by the virtu 
Even to better advantage she appeared in the two 
Russe” and “Hungarian 
Dance” Haetsche. Her remarkable technical talent 
was rather brilliantly displayed in the difficult first move- 
ment from Viatti’s Concerto, A minor. The girl was re- 
by the that called 
out repeatedly and looked like an ovation. She gave the 
Berceuse da capo. Miss Caroline Rieder, soprano, assist- 
ed her in a group of songs by Tirindelli and two numbers 
by Dvorak and Mulder, which she sang sympathetically. 


she 


osos, 


solos—"*Berceuse of Madden 


of 


ceived audience with applause her 


Zs <= 


Ihe Symphony season just closed was the most success- 
ful that the orchestra has ever had, both from an artistic 
and financial: standpoint, and the management is to be 
Tuesday morning the orchestra left for a 
Delaware, Marion 


congratulated. 
concert tour, Springfield, 
and Oxford, Ohio; Columbus, Danville and Indianapolis, 


including 


Ind. The soloists were Miss Dell Martin Kendall, so- 
prano, and Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone. Last season the 
orchestra gave eleven out of town concerts, while this 


season there were about twenty. The popularity of the 
orchestra on the road is steadily increasing, and nothing 
is doing more to advertise the city of Cincinnati as a mu- 
sical centre than these tours of the orchestra. 


<= 


PS 
—— 


Dr. J. S. van Cleve’s lecture Monday night at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music was the second oj a course 
of three which were arranged to have a logical interrela- 
tionship and a natural sequence. In this lecture he dealt 
almost exclusively with poetry as one of the very greatest 
of the fine arts, and in the next lecture, the last one of the 
series, he will take up the double bearing of poetry upon 
music, as furnishing it a skeleton, or sustaining frame- 
work, for vocal construction, and as supplying a poetic 
and imaginative substratum to the larger forms of in- 
strumental music. 

He spoke of poetry as constituting the most durable of 
monuments to all nations, and in its very lack of mere 
material substance and solidity as being the very deepest 
and most perfect revelation of the soul. 

He spoke of poetry as being always to be regarded from 


four points of view, viz., first, as beautiful and artistic ar- 





rangements of words, i. e., spoken words, and here it 
trenches closely upon the special province of music, and 
has much in common with it. Second, poetry is an utter- 
ance of excited feeling, and here also it borders upon 
music, and like music has the whole realm of human emo 
tions, bright and dark, deep and shallow, pleasant and 
painful, for its subject matter. Third, poetry is always 
imagery, though here there is a vast range in the amount 
of mental picture and figurative language which is permis 
sible. Here poetry diverges widely from music. Fourth, 
poetry is always more or less philosophy, i. e., thought. 
Here poetry nearly parts company with music, whose busi 
ness is but slightly concerned with pure cold thought as 
such. He illustrated with quotations from some ten or 
twelve poets, and closed his illustrations with the recita- 
tion of a set of sonnets of his own, dealing with the world 
famous group of characters, King Arthur, Queen Guine 
vere and Sir Launcelot. These were arranged in a sym 
There were three char- 
this 
manner there were apportioned: First, Guinevere’s apology ; 


metrical, even geometrical, manner. 
acters, and to each three sonnets were assigned. In 
second, her confession; third, her contrition; then exactly 
the same arrangement of moods for the other transgressor, 
Launcelot, and lastly, Arthur’s discovery, Arthur’s anguish, 
Arthur’s 


and resignation. 


The sonnets were perfect specimens of the most compact 
and complex form of poetry, and were packed in every line, 


phrase and word with meaning. They showed Mr. Van 


Cleve to be a master of the difficult art of versification, and 
they were aglow with imagery. 

The dramatic differentiation of the three characters, as 
well as the three moods of each character, was so ibtle 
as to remind one of the peculiar style of dramatic psy 


logical poetry cultivated by Robert Browning. These poems 


with a goodly collection of others will shortly be pub 
lished by Mr. Van Cleve 
es & 





Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli leaves Cincinnati on April 
23 to fill a three months’ engagement in London, the 
agement of the Covent Garden Royal Opera having 


fused to accept his resignation of the post of concertmeister 


man- 
re 


which he has now held three years. The prognostications 


of the English press indicate a more than usually brilliant 
season. “The Nibelungenring” will be given under the 
direction of Hans Richter. The New York Metropolitan 


company, who are to delight Cincinnati ears, have been 
engaged for German opera, and among the American sing 
ers to take part in the season may be mentioned Miss Gard 


ner, of the Paris Opera Comique; Mme. Eames Story and 


Madame Blauvelt. Charpentier’s “Louise” and Paderew- 
ski’s ‘““Manru” are on the list of novelties to be given. M 
Tirindelli carries with him the material for a new tone 
poem which he calls “Life.” 

Ss & 

Jessie Strauss, one of the most talented girl violinists 
of this city, has just returned from a successful concert 
tour of Delaware, Springfield, Evansville, Indianapolis, 
Ann Arbor, Niles, Traverse City and Grand Rapids. She 
played at about thirty-five concerts, mostly in cities of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Kentucky. After 
her return home she had a most flattering offering as vio 


linist with the Ernest Gamble Company in a tour of the 


largest cities out to the coast, but was obliged to decline 


it for several reasons. J. A. Homan 
Springfield Festival. 
PRINGFIELD, Mass., will have a musical festival on 


will be produced Sullivan's 





April 17 and 18. There 
“Golden Legend,” Parker's “Hora Novissim and a mis 
cellaneous list of works fer soloists and for orchestra 
Rafael Joseffy is announced as a soloist. The musical 


conductor will be John J. Bishop, the leader of the Spring 
field Orpheus Club. 
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REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 
New Address; 142 East 27th St., New York. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Ecstacy. Song........- ...Miss Lilian Carllsmith, Kingston, N. Y 
Ecstacy. Song.....- Miss Hortense Mendelssohn, New York 
A Song of Love John Young, New York 
A Song of Love John Young, Waterbury, Conn 
A Song of Love Signorina Marcella Cratti, Italy 
A Song of Love ‘ Miss Anna F. Smith, Boston, Mass 
A Song of Love Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Boston, Mass 
The Secret. Song Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Boston, Mass 


The Secret. Song. Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, Lowell, Mass 
Wouldn’t That Be Queer. Song..Mrs, Chas, Flanders, Marietta, O 
The Night Sea. Duet.Mrs. Bradbury anc 
Canadian Boat Song. Duet..Mrs. Bradbury and Mrs. Sawyer, Bostor 


Mrs. Sawyer, Boston, Mass 





Sea Song Duet Mrs. Bradbury and Mr, Parker, Boston, Mass 
Pupils of Faelten Pianofort« 
Summer Dreams Six duets School, Manchester, N. H 
Piano Pupils of Faelten Pianofor 
Boston, M 
Romance ’ 3. Violin M Ruby G. Braun, Newark, N. J 
George W. Chadwick. 
The Danza. Song Mr Dorothy Harvey, Waterbur Contr 
tefore the Dawn. Song W. B. Nicholson, New York 
tefore the Dawr Song M. N. Bowman, Brook New York 
Before the Daw: Song J Young, Brooklyn, New York 
\lla Song M M. L. Munde I kiyn, New York 
Allah, Song H P ‘ B 1 M 
Allah. Song M Wickershar New Orlear La 
Bed if e Song Robert A. Se an, Boston, M 
Gay Little Dandelion. Song Mi Sopha C. Ha B r Md 
The Maiden and the Butterfi Song.. Miss Sopha C. Hall, B re 
rhe Lament. Song Miss I n Carllsmit Kingston, N. ¥ 
Dear I e, W Thine A Song. Miss ( he Mi oO 
Dear I W ' I e) M W. W. Brigg S I 
Art Song \ Ca 
I \ So Like a |! r.¢ M M etta Logan, Bost 
S g \ M s 
Swe rt, I Li; Are} N ce 3 g | 
lou With | Song.. ) ( 
Swe eart Thy I A ) M Juliette Gre g Ss 
ched With Flame. Song.. { Francis¢ ( 
Arthur Foote. 
I We \ : g..-M G Scheid : I le 
l We Awa’. Song W : B. Olds, ¢ I 
In Pica Song I I D. Brewer, St. I M 
I Me I Live. Song..M ‘ gia ( r I lay, O 
Love Me if I Live. Song M I a Ce Kingston, N. ¥ 
The Night Ha Lim isand } Miss Georgia Carr ers, King 
Eye Song \ a B.D 
I from O'e e Sea. Song.Mrs. ¢ » L. Lee, Woor ket, R. I 
The Eden Rose Song M I ( st Kingston, N. ¥ 
I ¢ N 3 O ( H t New York 
Pater N Or \ C. Gale, New York 
Noctur Organ W C, Gale, New ¥ 
I M { » N Org H. M. Matlack, Ackle I 
Edward MacDowell 
I Ne England I ¢ I 
4 0”) ‘ rder Mr I } Conklir ID) r ©) 
I " iid White I Mrs. L. E. Conklin, Dayton, O 
I Puritan Da i L. E. Conk Dayton, O 
Indian Idy Mr L. E. Conklin, Dayt Oo 
Ind Idy ° Miss Wainwright, Haver Mass 
With Sweet Lave I Ww t H M 
Fror ( an Fore é 
Piano 
Of Br'er Rabt p. ¢ I | _ Have 
By Smouldering Emb« i 
Pian 
I e Sea P | 0 nt, Fin 0 
lo the Sea P Wilfred Ker w, Have M 
Starlight, of I Wilfred Ke vw, Have M 
A. D. 1620, op. 5 Piz Wilfred Kershaw, Haver Mass 
Song 5 Pian Wilfred Kershaw, Haver , Mass 
I a \ Lily Pia I d Winkler, I klyn, N. Y 
l W r I p. 5 I M Sarah Morton, I yn, M 
lo a Wild Rose, op, 51. Pias Miss May Randolph, New Orlk 
I Be ng Eyes. Song Miss Anna Griewisch, Chicago, I 
rT) Beat ing Eyes. Song Miss 1 anni¢ Hirse ch, New Z rk 


Thy Beaming Eyes. Song...Miss Laura H. Graves, Brooklyn, N. ¥ Pierson and Miss Warren are pupils of Henry Holden 
The Swan Bent Low. Song Mme. Marie Rappold, New York fiuce and each paid a compliment to this teacher by pla 
A Maid Sings. Song Mme. Marie Rappold, New York t] P “si 
g one o s compositions 1 leir gre of selections 
The Crusaders. Men's voices .Grinnell Quartet, Grinne I ng one in composit nt group © cree n 
They were well chosen and an absolute contrast in styl 
W. H. Neidlinger. Miss Warren having selected Mr. Huss’ Prelude, which 
Song of Spring Miss Sara J. Mathews, New York js brilliant, and Mrs. Pierson the dainty and ever beautiful! 
The Moving Finger. Song Alfred S. Ely, New York Minuet 
\ Love Song ° Miss Sara J. Mathews, New York . 
. sh z Che remaining soloist was Mrs. Bertram Hackenburg 


Edna Rosalind Park. saxophonist, who, as Miss Bessie Mecklem, is known a! 





My Jean. Song Miss G. M. Porterfield, Richmond, Va. over the United States The people of the Oranges fully 
My Jean. Song Carl Haydn, New York appreciate the honor of |} ing this unique artist ir their 
Rainbows. Song Miss Florence Evans, Dayton, Ohio , hint : , , ; bees , 
‘om int nici n aene DY raptu us applaust 
A Memory. Song Mies Wiocenes Wiens, Mlaited, Obie COUUEmY, Waren mncy cviemm © A apy 
Thy Name. Song Miss Beatrice Walden la whenever she appears upon the stage. At th cert 
The Nightingale and the Rose. , Miss Lama Browne, Mrs. Hackenburger was in her il fine trim, but € wa 
Song : { phia, Pa. ampered in Godard’s Adagio Pathetique” by her accom 
t ] ] il en 


W. C. E. Seeboeck. panist. who took the tempo much too fast, and played 


tirely too loud, thus destroying the beautiful harp! ke ef 


lo I Song Mrs, Rita L. Schmidt, Joliet, I 
To Phyllis. Song George Tenney, Chicago, Ill tect Mrs. Hackenburger played this same mmiposition a 
The Passionate S . & R L. S it, Jolie week ago at a concert g Bethel Presbyteriat C} ch 
The Passionate Shepherd. Song dt rge Tenney, Chicag I nd fortunately there were many in attendance at tl 
By the Frog Pond. I "\ H. Ss Spring I . “as? ‘ 
I e Frog Pond. 1 \\ m H. Sherwood, M n, I lusica ta vRO Bac Hac Ue piivinge O 
By the Frog P Piano..William H. Sherwood, Marshalltown, Ia. hearing her at t time The second number, Schu- 
I e Frog P Pia ) H. Sherwood, Le Mars, I ert Gretchetr m J nrade was s] ler lidly per- 
¢ Frog P I N H. She M ‘ I a perfect ‘ nding see g exist between 
I Frog Por I \ H ! i 
By the I g P I \ H. Sherw I S Ark 
Frog | I W H, She N | nelus peak a word ol 
pproba ne pr _ Franklin Field, Jr 
The Tuesday Musical Club. vhom belong e credit for arranging the various 
; ; ra! It l due to Mrs. Field’s ability as a 
th xth public concert given by the Tuesday Musi . epg 
: os . anage that the ub rest po! ( ecure a loundation 
Club at Union Hall, Orange, N. J., April 3, was it ; :' ; ; 
. t ttractive musical function | nes < . . pat! ‘ pu 
f : f boas : : - ms ite he { } {) re ety 
rmers were rew ul well nosen ane were carefully : 
“eet wig ee ( ra A. Korn 
selected from the club’s most capable element | t 


ng artist upon this occasion was Sidney Durham, bar 


a newcomer, who created a favorable impression. H ‘* The Flight of the Eagle.”’ 








vice is large and his style dramati He was particularly | ‘ wing are excerpts f1 ecent reviews of H 
good im “De vw B ‘ ng ! 2 N \ , us 
(,erman his diction being cleat und cleat ch car t ‘ 7 . — | > 
always be said of singer igs in a foreig \ ' ‘ ut the 
tongue, German in particul gorously applaud ge Mr. N I c is 
ed at the clos th esp ] « x 
encore The encore habit | . . , 
Musical Club, and the n iva < k ‘ nde 
it, but the outside artists who are engaged for the g Q Q and 
are usually encouraged to give an extra number d it . ; , ~ 
most cases accord it 

ul A “ t t t - 

The other vocalist oF this occasion vas Mr \l i t pera that me ng > 8 =F I t six 
Eddy Stow: prano, a finished artist wl always we nt I find extreme nteresting ° I 
come to Orange audiences. Mrs. Stowe’s 8 _ © rhe 
: ; ges { xtreme 
large but it is very sweet and distinct. Her style is pi . hall ies a ie , ~* aoe Shell on 
ished and her execution invariably in accordance with the = gre« Cor t ‘ I w. s. I 
nature of the composition. Richard Strauss’ “Serenade” 3 M 
was her most effective number, in which her accompanist A heat. 2 , © gestion . a be 
Mrs. Harry L. Martin, proved an efficient and sympatheti : ' P Mr. Norris has written undulat 
second ; aunting * * © Mr, Norris has a rict 

‘ ‘ | ’ r rr 

Miss E. Ethelwyn Warren, pianist, who opened the pr k graciou 

' 1 7 t re ble = 3 S ssages a se 
gram, is a familiar figure in the Essex County musical 
eginning “I ar that ks Clear as weet” and “I pa 
world, and a great de il that is complimentary has een t 7 _ eit . e« 
g i > 
writte rbot her during the last few years Always en H 
17 
; « sty ng he , il ncept < hy ] \ i 
ng s season, at vere é stic a Mr. N hk I 
s to her pert nance that we wan gz ul I t of a 
s, and at enhanced the charm of her playing i ees « : 
, | ; ™ . +} 
Ent Gon es Pierson, who cont muted e final . ; 
x kt ‘ 
probably he most powert wW in piar n i ae . 
the Oranges. She has a firm ASC l whic P I g. F t seems 
while growing to thunderous strength when the compos ‘ ng ter 
tron demands is if Rybinst ns Staccato I tude ’ sings as , — 
* " oe . h ar i tf *l 
sweetly as a lark m lyric passages This latter she demon : Pip? } a a ‘ work OA 


strated in the trio of Chopin s E minor Valse. Both Mrs ton Transcript 














“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 
(890 PARK AVENUE). 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work, 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ° ° LONDON, N. W. 








‘* Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —LxescuetizKy 


=aor ©OWPER 





R. WATKIN MILLS 


ENGLAND’S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EOQUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 


Can be secured for ORATORIO AND RECITALS.——————-—-@ 
Under the Sole Direction of W. SPENCER JONES, Brockville, Canada. 


JSESSiIE DAVIS, °°" 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 
(63 Messechusetts Avenucs, BOSTON, MASS. 











OFFICE: 
ST. JAMES BUILDING, BROADWAY and 26th ST 
Room 726. 


Telephone 
2746 Madison Square. —@iliiee_NEW YORK. 











Address 621 Fine Arts Bidg., or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 





Manager. 


Alfred Y. Cornell, 2 FREDERICK CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 


TOWE PRODUCTION and ARTISTIC SINGING. Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
sos Carnesic | xalil. aetna tt, M ines oe a 
5. B-Cpesaty:QretmreCeehing cad stati Seng terete, |9 A@ditoriom Gullding, —- = - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2) Page 01 Y THURSDAY night a large audience in the 
Academy of Music heard the first Brooklyn 
performance of Henschel’s Requiem. The 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society presented the work 
last month at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Manhattan, under the personal direction of the 

omposer. The Brooklyn performance was conducted by 


Valter Henry Hal! director of the Oratorio 
Phere was 


Dannrenther as concertmeister, and William H. Nerton at 


the musical 


Society in orchestra of fifty men with Gustave 


e organ. The loists were Mrs. Shanna Cumming, Miss 
Pauline We inn, Theodore van Yorx and Herbert 
Witherspoon. Preceding the Requiem numbers from Res 

‘Stabat Mater” were sung by the quartet and chorus 


Georg Henschel’s Requiem, composed in memory of his 











vife, I in Bailey Henschel, is a difficult work to sing. 
is a long way from being the best thing Mr. Hen 
hel has written The orchestration is too modern. 
Climax follows climax, and in “Dies Ire” (“The Day ci 
Wrath’) the tumult from trombones and_ kettledrums 
1 be greatly overdone, The “Sanctus” and “Agnus 
D ire pleasing, but there is nothing at all remarkable 
he musi In me of the choruses, the society wa- 
ted by a boy choir. 
M Woltmann, the contralto, is a new comer She 
ing in the Requiem at the first performance in Bosten. 
vhich, by the way, is her home, and also at the Mar 
ittan presentation. She has a rich, sympathetic voice. 
nd her style singing shows admirable training. 
ndulgence ef the audience was asked for Mr. Van 
\ who had a cold. As it was impossible to secure 
enor on short notice, he consented to sing, and 
umstances did very well, Mr. Van Yorx 
lv t ned from singing the “Cujus Animam” in the 
Stab Mater ind so was enabled to interpret the sole 
he Requien ! take his place in the concerted parts 
| Re nd “Stabat Mater.” Mr. Van Yerx 
1 again that he w skillful artist, for he sang with 
f ind nly thing missed from his fine voice 
' The q ty was there 
M Cumming illiantly and with her usual good 
Het rilling high C in the “Inflammatus” evoked 
rea pla \lr. Witherspoon’s noble basso 
ent, and he sang with dignity and the re- 
( 1 s sacred music appeal even to those cr- 
\ ferent. Mr. Hall directed the performance in 
flattering comments. He is an earn- 
ft 
\ certs were given during the week 
fa d advanced students of the Brooklyn Cen 
’ \lu ired at a concert in Association 
i Mond (April 6). In afternoon of that 


the 


day Dr. Henry G. Hanchett opened his spring series of 
iecture recitals in the assembly hall at Adelphi College. 
The lecturer-pianist considered “Pairs of Living Com- 
posers,” and as illustrations played works by Chaminade. 
Saint-Saéns, Mason and Mrs. Beach 


Se <= 


Arthur S. Somers directed the performance of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” at St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, 
corner of Court and Congress streets, Monday night. The 
choirs from the churches of the Transfiguration and St 
Vincent de Paul assisted. The soloists included the Misses 
Keyes, of Manhattan; Richard V. Mooney, John T. 
nan, of Brooklyn. Another Monday night 
propriate for Holy Week was the first presentation in 
Brooklyn of Barbera’s oratorio, ‘““The Passion of Christ.” 
The composer directed the performance, and, in the opin 
will need better choral 


gren 


concert ap 


ion of musicians who heard it, he 
and orchestral support before he can show what merit there 
is in the work 


The Misses Umstead and MacKinstry, piano and violin, 
gave a the hall Pratt Institute Wednesday 
night, April 8. The same evening H. Brooks Day gave the 
Michael’s Church, 


recital in of 
second in a series of organ recitals at St 
High street, near Gold street. 


es « 


Mrs. Frank C. Munson (Belle Louise Maze) played at 
the musicale given by the Cresco Club recently at the resi 


dence of Dr. Thaddeus Hyatt on Dyker Heights. Her 
selections included Chopin, Sinding, Moszkowski and 
Godard numbers. 
as & 
Monday evening (April 13) Hugo Troetschel gave 


his last organ recital for the season at the German Evan- 
gelical Church on Schermerhorn street. He was assisted 
by a number of his advanced pupils and Miss Ottilie 
Schticking. contralto, and Andreas Gardthausen, baritone. 


(he Arion Damenchor (Ladies’ Chorus) will give the 
closing concert of the season at the clubhouse Sunday 
evening, April 19. 

tH <€ 


Tonight (Wednesday) Master Henry Wolsky, a gifted 
pupil of Henry Schradieck, will play at the joint recital 
to be given at Wissner Hall by pupils of Mr. Schradieck 
and Mr. Rihm. Master Wolsky is down on the program 
for the Saint-Saéns “Introduction and Rondo Capricci- 
oso,” and he will also play the first violin in the per- 
formance of the Schumann Quintet. 


Miss Carllsmith’s Song Recital. 
ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH, at Kingston, N. Y., 


proved very successful. The contralto sang these 
arias and songs: 


Ruhe, Stisslieben........ Brahms 
\ Kine of Thule... Liszt 
Peace ver Liszt 
\n Autumn Storm Grieg 





Amour! Viens Aider, from Samson and De'i'ah Saint-Saéns 
the Silver Ring. Chaminade 
Where Be Going?.. Old Cornish 
Listen to the Voice of Love ..Old English 
(‘ne Morn the Maiden Sought the Mill Old English 
Gavotte, from Mignon Thomas 
Der Kanarien Vogel.. ['schaikowsky 
Erstes Wiedersehen I'schaikowsky 
Song from Omar Khayyam. .Victor Harris 
\llah ers ee oe Eee Chadwick 
©) Bid Your Faithful Ariel Fly, from The Tempest Tr. Linley, Jr 
Rendemeer Stream Irish Melody 
\ May Morning... Denza 
re. See ne ee Reynaldo Hahn 
Le Chevalier Belle Etoile Au 2 Holmés 
Dardem Falken Schwinge Dvor: 

Home, Dearie Home ‘ Molloy 


.-Old English 
..Old 
Old 


When Love Is Kind. 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joz 
Willis 


an! English 


Polly ‘ ; ‘ English 
The Kingston Leader referred as follows to Miss Carll- 
smith’s part in the program: 

“The program was introduced by a brief synopsis of the 
lives and works of the famous composers, presented by 
Miss Carllsmith Miss Carll 
smith, who possesses a wonderful contralto voice of wide 


in a very attractive way. 
range, interpreted her numbers with the utmost grace and 
artistic the songs of 
the various styles of composition which have made these 


great 


finish, selected including examples 


masters famous.” 


Roger-Miclos. 


HE last appearance of Madame Roger-Miclos in this 
country will be April 22 in New York. In the mean 


she will have a recital in Brooklyn on the 20th of this 


time 
month, in which Ben Davies will participate 
\t her Brooklyn recital Madame Roger-Miclos will 
play: 
Polonaise, op. 22 Chopin 
Arietta Variée Haydn 
Valse, op. 64, No. 2 Chopin 
Gavotte ‘ Ten Brinck 
(Dedicated to Madame Roger-M‘clos.) 
Au Couvent ‘ Borodine 
Fourth Mazurka. Godard 
Si Oiseau j'Etais Henselt 
Valse, op. 34 Moszkowski 
The pianist sails for home April 23. She has had ex- 
cellent success. 
May Festival at Ann Arbor. 
HE following is the list of artists engaged for the 
spring festival at Ann Arbor, Mich Miss Anita 
Rio, Mme. Shanna Cumming, sopranos; Mme. Louise 
Homer (Metropolitan Opera Company), Mme. Isabell 
Bouton, contraltos; Herr Andreas Dippel, William 
Wegener, tenors; Signor Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; 
Frederic Martin and William Howland, basses; Mme 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist; Carl Webster, violon 
cellist; Llewellyn L. Renwick, organist; the Boston Festi 
val Orchestra, the Choral Union. Emil Mollenhauer and 
Albert A. Stanley, conductors 
An American at Covent Garden. 
ARY GARDEN, an American singer, who has been 
appearing with success in Paris, will sing at the 
Covent Garden season of opera in London next sum 
mer. Her principal roles are Manon, Traviata, Juliett 


and Louise. 
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Address: 
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LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition, 
STUDIO: ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 8. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDMUND J. MYER 





Vocal Instruction. 
32 BAST 230 ST., 


éammer Term on Lake Chautauqua, 
CIRCULAR SENT FREE. 


NEW YORK. 








ws. Hadden-Alexander 


PIANO RECITALS. 
Address: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


DELMA-HEIDE 


MASTER OF THE ART OF SINGING, 
ADDRESS: CORSO VENBZIA NO. 34, 
OR, CARE OF UNITED STATES CONSULATE, MILLAN, ITALY. 











ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


For Terms, &c., address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 
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CORSO VENEZIA 34, MILAN, ITALY, / 
March 26, 1903. { 


mi ERDI’S opera, “Un Ballo in Maschera,” had 
been announced for some time at the Teatro 


della Scala, and on several occasions the date 





of first performance determined, each time 
falling through, however, for one reason or 
another, At one time the 
progressed sufficiently; then one of the artists became in- 


rehearsals had not 


disposed; finally, the tenor was found wanting in ability 
during the general rehearsal, so that a new one had to be 
when again a week’s time was 
ven and passed off very 
late 


engaged to take his place 
last At last the “Ball” 


indispositions 


was g 


well, notwitstanding and changes 


made in the cast 


e 


On St. Joseph's or San Giuseppe Day (which, like so 
many other saints’ days, is very much of a holiday and 


a feast day in Italy), the evening at the Scala was dedi 
cated to the memory of Verdi, by having a short pro- 
gram of Verdi compositions follow the opera perform 
ance, and on which occasion the theatre was brilliantly 


1 


luminated 
The opera cast and concert program were as follows: 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 
Riceard governatore di Bostor Giovanni Zanatel 
Renato, sposo di A. Magini-Coletti 
Amelia Linda Micucci-Bett 
Ulrica, indovina Armida Parsi-Pettinella 
(scar, page Bice Silvestr 
Silvano, marinaix Michele Wigley 
Samuel ) Oreste Lupp 
fom Nemici di Riccar: j Oreste Carozzi 
Un gindice Carlo Ragn 
CONCERT PROGRAM 
Chorus for female voices (four parts), Laudi alla Vergine 


Overture for orchestra, Oberto di San Bonifacio 


Overture for orchestra, I Vespri Sicilian: 


Musical director, opera and concert, Arturo Toscanin 


a & 
Un Ballo in 


the 


This Verdi opera of Maschera” was writ 


years ago, and while 


conventional than either “Rigo- 


forty music is most melodi 


us. it is rather more 


letto” of Trovatere.” 


\t the opening there is a good chorus, which was 
sung in excellent manner [The orchestra, as usual, wa 
in fine form, and accompanied in the easy enough, old 


time Italian stvle of orchestral treatment, with a care of 
worthy of much 


Maestro 


always conscientious and painstaking in ail 


detailed finish, precision and _ nicety 


praise As often remarked in these columns, 


loscaniri 
his wor 
ry Zanatell 
manded in the first 


laughing scherzo, ridiculing the idea of bad luck 


ten sang so well that a “bis” was de 





act, though not granted. His singing 


of the 


seen in his hand by the palm reading Ulrica, was very 
pleasing to the audience. 

Signora Parsi-Pettinella, as Ulrica, had less of an effect 
producing part than her role in “Asrael” had called for 
In the Verdi opera her voice was more even and uniform 
in tone color, however 

Act II presented the first opportunity of the evening for 
the display of Signora Micucci-Betti’s voice and singing 


of a great scena, succeeded by a duet with the tenor 
I liked this artist’s singing of the part of Amelia rather 
better than some of her work in “Asrael.” 

The bal masqué, or ballo in maschera, which does not 


take place until the latter part of the third act, was a 


brilliant, showy scene (yet not so fine as the writer had 
the 


expected to see it); costumes of the masked assem- 


blage were exceedingly picturesque, and the immense, 
deep stage was a great advantage in the setting of this 
ballroom scene The assassination scene-(the stabbing 


Renato), was not so effective as the act 


though the dying moments 


of Riccardo, by 


could and should have been 


of the 
atone for the tameness, for 


tenor were sufficiently impressive to somewhat 
he lack of dramatic effect pro 
duced by the stabbing 


= = 


concert, Vv 





The midnight Verdi ich followed the opera 


in honor and memory of the immortal composer, consisted 


of three numbers and received most careful and loving 
treatment at the hands of Maestro Arturo Toscanini and 


his brilliant orchestra, whose performance was remarkable 





for precise and clean execution 


The Laudi all Vergine” was sung by thirty-eight 
women singers, and was ur ompanied; it is one of the 
Tre pezzi sacri,” written by Verdi a short time before 


his death. Appearing in black dress, the ladies presented a 


rather sombre, even mournful, stage picture (contrasting 
strangely with the recollectior f the showy ballroom 
scene just gone before). This chorus, written for four 
voices, and without instrumental accompaniment, was sung 


with perfect intonation and in other respects received most 
I | 


conscientious treatment from t under the safe 


guidance of Signor Toscanini 
ft € 
Richard Strauss is at present making a tour with his 


the prin 





celebrated Ber Tonkinstler Orchestra, visiting 


I 
cipal cities of Italy, the Riviera and a few cities in Swit 
zerland 

Turin, Bologna and Venice accorded Strauss and his or 
chestral organizatien a most rdial welcome, while t 
Milan they met witl 1 rousing recep 1 nd an ovation 
in each of tl \ e! 1 r I ving are the 
Milan progran 

FIRST CONCEI 
~« ent > ' c 
Hungarian Fantais f i Lis 
Love Scene from Feu R, S ss 
Symphon Far : R. S$ 
SECOND CONCER 
ive ture re2 bree « 
Entr acte Me A. I ne 
Tod und Verk x R. Stra 
a) Juar R. Str ~ 
Ire fT R. Wae 
lass Lisz 
a ee 

Ihe orchestra, directed by Richard Strauss, is “ap 
parently 1 We balanced organization numbering sixty 
five musicians rheir ensemble was periect; their dynam 
effects of light 1d shade were admirable, and admirable, 
too, their conception and interpretation All this was due 
to imagination of a creative musician’s mind, the fancy and 


executive ability of the great Richard Strauss himself 


But 





hall in w 


Milan, the chamber 





given, ¢ 





the places in concert or recital room 
the conservatory, is the poorest acoustically and 








adapted in every respect for an orchestral concert—and 
this is why I said “apparently” well balanced organization, 
for no orchestra on earth could be properly judged or 





justly criticised in such a hall. All concerts of the 
Societa del Quartetto, however, are given at the Con 
servatory Hall, and the Strauss concerts were under the 
auspices of the society. For recitals and chamber music 
concerts the hall answers very well, but those of orches 
tral dimensions are utterly lost in the echoes and other 
defects of the acoustics among the many pillars and ob 
structive architecture of the place. In conversation the 
composer-conductor admitted as much to your. corre 
spondent 
ee 

Last Sunday afternoon a very enjoyable concert was 

given at the club rooms of the Famiglia Artistica by Sig 


Maria with the assistance of 


Eleonora 


Doneddu, 
de Cisneros, 


norina pianist, 


Signora mezzo soprano-contralt 


3oth artists were well received, and much applauded by a 
good sized and musically inclined audience, the following 
program commanding closest attention from beginning to 


end 


Sonata in E flat, op. 27 Beethover 


Maria Doneddu 
Leandro Mancinelli 


Prologo from Ero « 


Cisneros 


Studio in C minor, op Chopin 
Kreisleriana, Nos. 1, 6, 7 p. 1 Schumann 
Prelude and Fugue Bach-Liszt 
Maria Doneddu 
lraume Wagner 
Nur, wer die Sehnsucht kennt I'schaikowsky 
Eleonora de Cisneros 
Aria, with Variations Handel 
Intermezz Pes 
Stud Rinald 
Sonata in E major Scarlatti 
Stud Rubinstein 
Maria Doneddu 
rhe pianist, Signorina Doneddu, displayed a clear and 
clean technic, a crisp and musical touch, combined with 


conscientious and musicianly 
Doneddu 
Maestro 


intelligent interpretation of 


her selections Signorina comes from 


studied with 


various 


Genoa, where she and Signora 


Pescio 
While the lady played well indeed, she was handicapped, 


however, by the use of an antiquated make of piano that 


ought to be relegated to the studio or private room, and 
no longer be allowed to challenge public critcism. 


Signora de Cisneros, who is an American singer, is 


steadily winning her way in Italy, ever onward and upward 
Her delivery of the Mancinelli Prologo from “Ero e 
Leandro” was especially well liked by the audience; her 
two songs also were favorably received, all of which were 


accompanied by 


= & 


sympathetically Signor Fernando Tanara 


Among the most recent American operatic débutantes in 
Italy have been Norma Rocca (Miss Rockhold), pupil of 
Signor Sebastiano Breda, and Flora Bracci (Miss Brad 
shaw), pupil of Signor Guagni-Benvenuti Marcella 
Cratti (Miss Craft) and Drusilla Marix (Miss Marx) 
made their first appearances upon the Italian stage some 
time ago; Miss Marix, by the way, is at present in Berlin 
Miss Isabella Curl, from California, is the latest addition 
to the American colony here; she is studying with Breda 
and is said to have a beautiful voice 


De_ma-HeEtpe 


Last Manuscript Concert. 


A J}. GOODRICH, chairman of the music committee of 
e the Manuscript Society, has arranged a number of 
novelties for the closing concert, Monday evening, April 
20 Several compositions in manuscript will have their 


Myth Voices,’ 
Kroeger’s 


first hearing One of these is a cycle 


song 


for solos, quartet, and piano accompaniment 


nteresting Sonata in D flat will be played 











Wiime. 
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San Francisco, Cal 





“Carmen,” 
the attraction 


E LUSSAN 
has 


In 





House, been 







drawing crowded houses at 








L 








tion than any we have yet seen 









a beauty 





being more that of spoiled 


bad 





erately coquette. 







abrupt end. With Collamarini felt th 
only been taught she would have been diff 


one 











It is 


and even Collarmarini does not 


culation. 





portray 












































Yon Meyerinck School of Music 


841 Eulton Street, San Francisco. 
Under Directioa of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 


The largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION. 
















more in her interpretation the sin of ignorance. 
Lussan one sees that it is cold blooded selfishness and cal- 


herence to her love of truth, though she knew it 


LOUI 
Organist and Musical Director, Trinity Epis- 
copal Church. Concert Organist, Voice Culture, 


— 


a 


Snerman Cray & Co.'s, 


d 
April 6, 1903 ‘ 


of the 


special 


denied, though hers is a different interpreta 
There is more 


of a delib 





at the Tivoli Opera 
week, 
prices. 


That she is truly a great Carmen cannot be 


of deliberate, cold blooded calculation in her Carmen than 
in that of impetuous Collamarini whom we all love, hers 
than 
De Lussan paints a Carmen that 


one feels no sympathy for, and though one follows her 
perforce through all her tragic situations with intense in- 
terest, one feels that she received her just deserts in her 


at if she had 
erent. It was 
With De 


was te 


‘CALIFORNIA ADV 


Repertoire, etc 


1676 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 


a great interpretation of the celebrated role, 
the horror in the 


fortune telling scene that De Lussan gives us. It was a 
magnificent piece of acting. In the death scene she com 
manded respect, even in her cruel selfishness, for her ad- 


) 


cost her her life. De Lussan was in splendid voice, and 

the theatre was hers from start to finish in Saturday 

night’s production, which was the last of “Carmen.” The 

coming week gives De Lussan in the “Bohemian Girl.” 

Her Arline is said to be one of her favorite characters. 
J ez 


Che program given at the Rolker song recital last week 


vas omitted for lack of space in last week’s letter, but as 
s unusually fine I give it below: 

» (Magic Flute) Mozar 
Miss Bessie Sutro Rosenbaum, Pert Georges, | ard = Xavier 
Rolker 
Fruhling Grieg 
Lullaby Goddard 
Komance (Postillon de Longumeau) Adam 

° Edward Xavier Rélke 
Nick W t Geliebter I'sclhiaikowsk 
ngs My Mother Taught M« Dvorak 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Haydn 
Miss Hedwig Pohlmann 
rhy Beaming 1 MacDowell 
Ve Hahn 
Frederick C. Hotaling 
e He Flegier 
ring Song White 
Bert Ge ge 
Mig I 
Mi Bessie Sutro Rosenbaur 
I) Crounod 
Frederick C. Hotaling 
s Gretle von Fielitz 
l Visi Yearning. Meeting at Kermiss. Home 
vard B Under the Star Forsaketr Remorse 
[1 )« 
Ml H vig 1 t 
H S Bemberg 
: I 
( \\ ! \ \I Fe Nevin 
Mendelssohr 
es R it ' 
+ 
Phe Von Meyerinck School of Music held a recital in 
Recital Hall of the schoo! on April 2, the occasion being the 


and The Pacific Coasf-~ 


SERA. 
* 


f class 4, 1901-2 


from those who 
work, reflect- 
in 


first public appearance of the members o 
but learn 
most 


able to attend, 
that 
ing praise on both school and pupils. 
preparation an affair on a much larger plan, of which I 
full details 


I was not 
creditable 


The school has 


were present it was 


give soon. 


hope to be able to 
eS € 

At the California Conservatory of Music on Thursday 

evening of last week a recital in the lovely 

music room with the fine Most of the 

names are familiar ones, that of Miss Remillard being new 


was given 


usual program. 
to most of us, and in the estimation of Signor Campanari 
will be one that will in the near future attract no little at 


tention. The young lady is said to have an unusually 

fine voice. The program follows: 

Overture to Iphigenia in Auli Gluck 
(With coda by Richard Wagner.) 
Conservatory String Orchestra 

Concerto for t violins, Adagio.. Bach 
Mrs. Leon and Miss Hamilton 

\ria from Robert le Diable er Meyerbeer 

Miss Remillard 
Duo for piano and violin, in C minor, Andante and 





Finale en _ ’ - ‘ ov . Beethoven 
Mrs. Inman and Mr. Landsberger. 
Concerto for piano, G minor, First Movement Mendelssohn 
Miss Lydia Reinstein 


Fontenailles 
-Hahn 


Campanari 


Obstination 

Si me vers , 

I Love to Lie in the Clover. ee 
Miss Remillard. 


Marche Militaire Schubert 


Conservatory String Orchestra 

Maurice Robb, aged eight years, concert pianist par ex- 
cellence, gives a concert on his own account at Steinway 
Hall on the 17th inst., which will be his first real appear- 
The affair will be an event, as the young 
the any per 
heard in and even the 
His work has been done for the past 
two under the Mrs. 
Mansieldt, who has spared no pains to develop what she 


ance in concert. 


performer has been pronounced peer of 


former of his age ever ‘Frisco, 


superior of most. 


years superior instruction of Oscar 


considers a remarkable gift 
 <& 
Sorosis Club, of this city, at last Monday’s meeting, 


an unusually fine musical entertainment. The entire 


gave 
program was given by Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, who in 
troduced three budding young vocalists who are studying 


with her, and the effect was most pleasing to the assem- 


bled company. Miss Laura Taylor gave the difficult 
“Polonaise” from “Mignon” with perfect intonation and 
fine effect, taking the high C with perfect ease As it 
was her first appearance much credit is due the young 
lady for her really fine work. Miss Josephine Lindley 
gave Massenet’s “Pensees d’Automne” with much feeling 


and fine enunciation of the French. Mrs. Alexander, who 


is creating quite a sensation with her dialect, which she 


does very cleverly, gave several numbers, which were 
received with enthusiasm. Mrs. Alexander is a pupil of 
Mrs. Birmingham, and said to possess a very beautiful 


voice, 


There was also a duet by Misses Smith 
The affair 


singing 
and Taylor, which completed the program 


was pronounced a great success. 


At the California Club on Tuesday, March 31, Mrs. 
Isidor Jacobs, one of our most talented lady pianists, 
gave several numbers, creating such favorable comment. 
Mrs. Jacobs is a pupil of Hugo Mansieldt, and has also 
studied under celebrated teachers, including Joseffy. Mr. 
Mansfeldt, who was present on this occasion, said that 
Mrs. Jacobs had never played better. Her technic in the 
most difficult and exacting passages is very fine. At one 
time a tour in England was contemplated, but it has been 
The numbers given by Mrs. Jacobs on Tues- 
day afternoon were: (a) “Album Leaf,” Grutzmacher; 
(b), Romance, F sharp minor, Schumann; (c), Im- 
promptu, A flat, Chopin; (d), Etude, A flat, Chopin. In 
the second number (a), “Song Without Words,” Tschai 
kowsky; (b), Waltz, Schiitt. 

we 


postponed. 


= 


\t the Adelphian Club in Alameda last Saturday after 
noon a musical program was given that was even more 
than Mansfeldt al 


p easure work 


successful the last Hugo was as 


to with the his 
of the 


Grace Davis-Northrup, who was also on 


ways listened greatest 


that educates 


the 


being ever sort elevates and 


Mrs 


gram, 


pro 
was greatly enjoyed, her work being always de 
lightful for conscientious endeavor to please, aside from 
her beautiful voice, which is one of the foremost in San 
Francisco. The program is given in full as a landmark 
of the high class of work undertaken and carried out by 


the Adelphian Club, which is working along the right 


lines and deserves encouragement Mrs. Laura Dray- 
Perry is prominent in the music work of the club. The 
program follows: 
Sonata, A flat, op. 26 Beethoven 
Sarabande Bact 
(sigue Rac! 
Cavotie et Musette Bac 
Concert transcription by Hugo Mansfeldt 

Romanza, F sharp, op. 28, No. 2 Schumann 
Fantasiesttick, op. 12, No Aufschwung Schumantr 
Fantasiesttick, op. 12, No. 3, Warum? Schumant 
Scherzo, F minor, op. posth Schumanr 
Nachtstiick, F major, op 3, No. 4 Schumann 
Presto Passionato, G minor, op. post! Schumann 
Voeal soli 

I Dreamed of a Princess Fair to See Had'ey 

Secrets ] \. Stewart 

\lack-a-day Coguard 

Mrs. Grace Davis Northruy 
Accompanist, Fletcher Husbar 
Fairy Story Raff 
Valse Caprice, Man lebt nur eymal Strauss-Tausig 
Funeral Marcl Chop 
Invitation to the Dance Weber-Tausig 
SJ <& 
Mr. Mansieldt is to play before the Sorosis Club this 


afternoon, and on April 14 he plays a Chopin program be 


fore the Oakland Commandery, Knights of Pythias. Dr 
Price on the same occasion will read a paper on the life 
of Chopin 
Miss Ruth Johnson, a promising pupil of Mr. Man 
feldt, will play to the Criterion. Club Oakland, at th 
next meeting 
 € 
Sam Bollinger has received some late compositions o 
his own from Breitkopf & Hartel, which I hope in the 
next letter to review 
eH €& 
The next Campanari Quartet chamber music concert 
will be given at the residence of Mrs. Austin Sperry, at 


2100 Pacific avenue These concerts have been singularly 
a much larger 


ts 


successful, so much so that a season on 
subscribed to and 1 success in 


the 


plan has already been 
sured. The 


Campanari, with the first violin taken by himself; 


Leandro 
Nathan 


Jaulus viola and 


quartet is under leadership of 


second violin, Bernat 
‘cello 
Ss <€& 


lhe appearance here of the Russian pianist, Mark Ham 
bourg, was greeted with the most complimentary audi 
ences on of both his concerts. The pro 
grams contained nothing new outside the Variations on a 
His technic was 


as 


at the 


Landsberger 


Arthur Wetss 


the afternoons 


Hambourg ‘himself 
a robust handling of the subject 


Paganini theme by 


greatly enjoyed wher« 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Development of the Voice. Com- 
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was necessary, but it was generally conceded that his in- 
terpretation was not equal to that of others, notably 
Hofmann and Gabrilowitsch. The “Marche Militaire” is 
in my mind the key to Hambourg’s style, which is more 
of the robust order. His ability in piano gymnastics is 
of a very high order, as one is immediately convinced, but 
he has not that refinement that is more to be preferred to 
any other quality in a pianist. He sailed for Australia on 
Chursday Mrs. A. WepMorE Jones. 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 


Granp Forks, N. Dak., April 10, 1903 


M. B. FIELD gave a splendid organ recital in Grand 

Forks early in March, and was assisted by Gris- 

wold Smith, tenor, who sang “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” 

from “In a Persian Garden,” and “Onaway, Awake,” 

from “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.”’ Later these men gave 
a very successful recital in Niagara, N. Dak. 


6 es ee 

Miss Frances Calvert, Bernard Thompson and Mr. 
Smith gave a fine program of songs and piano numbers in 
Crookston, Minn., and repeated it in Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Mr. Thompson sang the tenor parts to “The Pillar of Fire” 
in Minto, N. Dak., with great success. 

eS €& 

Mrs. Kittredge, pianist and accompanist, has resumed 
her work here again, much to the gratification of her many 
friends. 

Ze €& 

Mr. Lander, Chicago, gave several delightful concerts 

lately in Grand Forks. 


Patti. 


OME of the daily papers are giving the itinerary of 
the Patti tour; that is to say, the tour is said to be 
arranged, but Patti must come to sing. If she does not 
‘ome these dates must be cancelled. Following is the 
tinerary so far: 
The diva will sail from Southampton October 24 and 
Her first concert will take 
and 


arrive in this city October 30. 
place in New York Monday evening, November 2, 
her second concert will be a matinee Wednesday, Novem- 
er 4 

She will sing in Pittsburg November 6, in Philadel- 
phia November 10, in Montreal November 13, in Brook- 
lyn November 17 and in Boston November 19 

She will then take a rest for four days and resume her 
tour in Scranton, Pa., November 24; Washington follows, 
November 26; then Baltimore, November 28; Buffalo, 
November 30; Toronto, December 3, and Detroit, De- 
ember 7. 

Madame Patti dedicated the Chicago Auditorium nine 
years ago, December 9, and on that date she will reap- 
pear there and afterward at a matinee December 24 

After that the booking is as follows: Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, which consume a week; then 
the Pacific Coast will be visited, with stops at Omaha, 
Denver and Salt Lake City. San Francisco will hear the 
singer three times, then Los Angeles once, after which 
the tour embraces Houston and Dallas, Tex 





Edward Frank’s Engagement. 
DWARD FRANK, a pupil of Max Bendheim, has been 
engaged as solo tenor of the Central Baptist Church, 
New York. 
He has a very fine voice, 
come a well known artist. 


and will, no doubt, soon be- 


HERMANN KLEIN. 


An International Co-operation. 
ERMANN KLEIN, who came here some years 
ago from London and entered upon the work 
of vocal training and style coaching, and who 
has acquired a large clientele, will leave here 
| for London April 28, and begin a series of 
lessons in his studio at Steinway Hall, in that 
city, on May 5. He will take several of his American 
pupils with him who will remain in London to take les- 
sons, and he will also instruct and coach operatic artists 
who are to sing next season in Paris, London and New 
York. It is known that Mr. Klein has in many instances, 
been retained by some of the most prominent artists on 
the operatic stage to coach them in rolls and in style, and 
in the finish of the vocal performance. In August Mr. 
Klein will get through in London and will then reopen his 
New York studio at No. 154 West Seventy-seventh street 
about the middle of September. 

The activity of Mr. Klein has not been limited merely to 
instruction and the study of vocal methods, but he has been 
at work on an important book to be published by the Cen- 
tury Company which, as we have previously said, is 
called “Thirty Years of Musical Life in London.” This 
book will have 470 pages, with sixty-six insert pages of 
illustrations. It is dedicated to Mr. Klein's teacher, the 
remarkable Manuel Garcia, who is still living 

This scheme of Mr. Klein's to have a studio in 
York and one in London represents an international co- 
operation, and is, so far, the broadest vocal proposition 
that has ever been brought before the attention of the 
musical public on both sides of the Atlantic. In his New 
York studio Mr. Klein can coach the operatic artists and 
concert artists that are to appear here just prior to their 
periormances, besides giving instruction to the local sing- 
ers and those who wish to take advantage of his art. In 
London studio he can do the same thing for the 
operatic artists who are to sing in London and Paris, 
and also those who are coming over here prior to their 
departure, and he can also extend the advantages of the 
system to those who wish to learn something about mu- 


New 


his 


sic as well as singing in London. 
It must also be remembered that 
tured and that 
London is based upon 
there for many years and with musical work 


Klein is a cul- 
musical in 


Mr 
of things 
with journalism 
He has a 


his view 


connection 


musician, 
his 


broad perspective view of the whole musical situation in 
Great Britain and in the United States through his direct 
intercourse with the artistic life both sides of the 
He becomes, therefore, at once authoritative in 
He will know as much about 
does 


on 
ocean. 
his particular position 
European matters in the vocal department as he 
about American, and he will know as much about Ameri- 
can as he does about European. As stated, he 
an authority on this very important branch of the musical 
art, and he therefore is a very important element in the 
musical life of this community 


becomes 


Umstead-MacKinstry Musicale. 

ISS UMSTEAD, the well known pianist, and Miss 
MacKinstry, violinist, collaborated in an entertain- 
ment Pratt 
ence of music lovers enjoying the music. The 
opened with the Beethoven Sonata, op. 27, 

Miss Umstead, followed by a canzonetta 
kowsky; a staccato valse, by Godard, and the “Danse 
Macabre,” played on the violin by Miss MacKinstry. Part 


given at Institute, Brooklyn, a select audi- 
program 
No. 1, by 


by Tschai- 


I concluded with a prelude, “Sarabende,” by Aus der Ohe; 
and “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” by Schubert- 
In the second part the 


“Bourrée” 
Liszt, played by Miss Umstead 
Misses MacKinstry and Umstead played in duet the So- 
op Miss MacKinstry 
Vieuxtemps’ Caprice Miss 
closed the delightful program with Chopin's 
op. 15, No. 2, and Strauss-Tausig’s Valse Caprice 
noted on the program that the violin used by Miss Mac- 
Kinstry was a Michael Angelo der Gonzi, from the fa 
mous collection of August Gemiinder, of Manhattan 


nata, 105, by Schumann; played 


“Fantaisie and Umstead 
Nocturne, 


It was 


Arthur Griffith Hughes Teaches. 
RTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES finds time to teach, 


and some of his pupils have won excellent church 
positions, in part as follows: Chas. Hall, of Washington, 
D. C., bass of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church; 
Church of Advent; Mr. 
Marie Jones, who 
has a fine United M. E. 
Church; Dr. Latson, a well known physician, with a fine 
basso cantante voice; John C. Regan, baritone; W. Bent- 
ley Smith, of Louisville, Ky., Miss Terry, 
of the “Silver Slipper” company, and Miss Hard, a flexi- 
ble high coloratura voice. Below are Mr. Hughes’ April 
dates; April 1, Miss Hard’s recital, Carnegie Hall; April 
3, concert, Fifty-fourth Street Church; April 4, afternoon 
reception, Hotel Conelly; April 7, Masonic banquet, Com- 
posite Lodge; April 10, “Crucifixion,” Jersey City; April 
11, Women’s Philharmonic; April 12, substitute for Wm. 
Harper, East Orange, N. J.; April Haydn-Hughes 
recital; April 18, Little Mothers’ reception; April 19, 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” Westfield, N. J.; April 20, organ re- 
cital, Christ Church, Brooklyn; April 24, Wirtz Piano 
School recital; April 25, Rockefeller Club banquet; April 
3oston; April 29, musicale, 
Middletown, 


Jerome Uhl, baritone Lutheran 
Steyers, tenor of same quartet; Miss J 
voice, at the 


mezzo soprano 


tenor robusto 


15, 


28, “Flight of Eagle” cycle, 
Waldorf-Astoria, April 30, 
N. Y 


and concert, 


Lawson Pupils. 
HE vocal pupils of Dr. Franklin Lawson are coming 
having secured excellent 
Ravenscroft, the con- 


into prominence, several 
hurch Mrs 
tralto, one of Dr. Lawson's best pupils, has been engaged 


rmed Church, at a large 


positions. Charlotte 
by the Thirty-fourth Street Refe 
ncrease over prices paid their former altos. She was re- 
cently heard at the Waldorf-Astoria with the Apollo Club 
of New York, where she made a pronounced success with 
her rich, Mrs. Ravenscroft has a large, 
even range, and is a violinist and pianist as well as a 


well placed voice 


singer 
Another Harlan E. Knight, basso, 


umbia Phonograph Com- 


prominent pupil is 
engaged as soloist by the C« 
pany to make 
rector and second bass of the famous Invincible Quartet. 
Mr. Knight’s powerful and well placed voice was heard 
in a double quartet at the Apollo Club concert April 14 at 
the Waldori-Astoria. Mr. Knight has studied exclusively 
with Dr. Lawson. 

Yet another is Miss Sadie 
hosen alto soloist at Washington Square M 


solo records. He has also been made di- 


who has been 


E. Church 


Davidson, 


for the coming church year. 


Manuscript Society Election. 


HE annual election of officers of the Manuscript So- 

ciety occurs Monday evening, May 4. It is impor- 

tant that every member of the society be on hand to vote, 
for the society needs this expression of interest. 








Miss 
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ony SPEAKS, +. 
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RUBY 
SHOTWELL 
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A NEW piano concerto by Adele Aus der Ohe? 

It should receive a warm welcome, for good 
piano concertos by contemporary composers are 
all too rare. 


. ae 


F F. Damrosch were to succeed W. Damrosch as 

leader of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 

tra, that would be an enharmonic change, would it 
not? A sharp exchanged for a flat. 


A VIENNA journal, in reporting the engage- 

ment of Richard Strauss for New York, 
adds: “The first case in which America gains some- 
thing without our losing anything!” Vienna wit 
is not quite so good as Vienna pastry. 


O* June 15 Edvard Hagerup Grieg will cele- 

brate his sixtieth birthday. “You will never 
be a composer,” said Gade to Grieg, when the lat- 
ter brought his E minor Sonata for the then fa- 
mous Gade’s approval. And yet, where is Gade’s 
Mendelssohnian music today? 


HE fund for insuring the perpetuity of the 
Chicago Orchestra has now reached the re- 
spectable sum of almost $400,000. The remaining 
$350,000 will without a doubt be found very shortly. 
This is cheering news for the friends of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, and they are legion. 


ALVINI, the great actor, advised his Italian 
fellow artists not to believe all they hear about 
America. Said he: “A fortune can be acquired 
only with the aid of combinations, which are quite 
independent of art.” To what combinations does 
Salvini allude? The D. & L., B. & O., M. & St. 
L. or the F. and W. D. Baton Swinging Club? 


ENRY T. FINCK, the “single magistrate” of 
the New York Evening Post, as a corre- 
spondent to that paper recently called him, is still 
alone in his derogatory opinion of Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius.” However, Mr. Finck does not feel 
uncomfortable on his proud eminence. Was it not 
Ibsen who said that “the minority is always in the 
right”? 


EWS has been received to the effect that Har- 
old Bauer, the eminent piano virtuoso, is to 
visit the United States on a concert tour the com- 
ing season. This is gratifying information, for this 
artist is one of the most prominent of the contem- 
poraneous piano players. He has made such an 
impression upon musical life in this country that 
his tour next season will prove more than ordi- 
narily attractive. 


ASCAGNI was interviewed in Paris, and, of 
course, launched out in the usual stupid dia- 

tribe against this country. He is now returning 
to Italy with the intention of securing his reinstate- 
ment as Director of the Conservatory of Pesaro. 
That is his place. Mascagni is beginning to make 
the world very tired. He received extraordinarily 
kind treatment in this country in view of every- 
thing, especially when it is remembered that he did 
not begin to attempt to solve the question here, 
and people manifested the utmost kindness and 
consideration toward him, considering the ag- 
gregation of mediocrities that he brought over 





here expecting to find us a nation of idiots. If he 
was disappointed in that respect it was his own 
fault. He should have known that without stars 
there can be no success here. Poor Mascagni! 


5 fess following is from the New York Times: 


Boston, March 30.—The police have served notice on the 
street organ grinders that they must avoid the Back Bay 
district hereafter. This order will cause severe loss to 
them, for the Back Bay is one of the most profitable sec- 
tions of the city. Some of the residents, however, ob- 
jected to the musicians, and the police board decided at a 
recent meeting that the protests could not be ignored. 

The board has realized that the order will be a hardship 
for the musicians, and it has been arranged that they will 
be allowed to play in any other section of the city until 
9 o'clock at night, an hour later than the old rules per 
mitted them to stay on the streets. 

The order will keep the musicians away from the sec- 
tion between Arlington street and Massachusetts avenue, 
including the corners around the Public Library and Trin- 
ity Church and Huntington avenue. The musicians do not 
believe that Back Bay residents should be permitted to 
object to the music more than other residents of the city, 
and hope to take revenge through the North End Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature. 

Now if Bostonians call these organ grinders 
“musicians,” what do they call the players of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra? If New York calls 
the organ grinders musicians, what has the Musical 
Union to say? 

It is about time for someone to improve the Eng- 
lish language. There is no distinction at present 
between the organ grinder and the conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society. We need a Kaiser Wil- 
helm IT. 


HERE has been started in New York a So 
ciety for the Culture of Musical Therapeutics 
In weekday language this would mean an institute 
where music will be made to serve as a balm for 
the ills of body, heart and mind. “Most diseases 
can be cured with liberal 
doses of music,” say the Mu 
sical Therapeuticians; “a so- 
nata salve or serenade solu- 
tion will break a fever, and a few spirited Wagne1 
numbers have all the effects of a vapor bath.” 

Some of the New York dailies comment rather 
cruelly on this new scheme to aid humanity. For 
instance, the American says: “The first movement 
of Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata rarely fails to 
Wagner cures deafness, paralysis and 
congestion. The alcoholic ward at Bellevue would 
naturally enough be thrown into some excitement 
by the playing of that sturdy old air ‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye.” 

New York city, par excellence, is the place where 
such nonsense as “Musical Therapeutics” might 
flourish. We have a large leisure class here, and it 
has been demonstrated that jaded persons with 
more time and money than work will turn to al- 
most any diversion for excitement, new thrills and 
novel sensations. While we do not doubt that cer- 
tain kinds of music could put the listener to sleep, 
and that certain other varieties might almost make 
the dumb cry out in protest, we do record our em- 
phatic disbelief that actual organic or mental dis- 
ease may be cured by any variety of music, good, 
bad or indifferent. 

“Society” probably will welcome warmly this 
new form of foolishness. In a city where a new 
religion is started every hour and a new science 
discovered every fifteen minutes, “Musical Thera- 
peutics” should flourish and make much hay under 
the sun of fashionable approval. The projectors of 
the scheme certainly understand human nature as 
she is found in polite New York. 

Was Mascagni wrong after all when in his recent 
Paris interview he accused Americans of being 
“socially and musically crude”? 


MUSIC AND THE 
‘* HEELERS.”’ 


induce sleep. 
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How Could 


He ‘Resign ? 





HE Philharmonic concerts have ceased, the last 

one having taken place a week ago Satur- 

day. With the end of that concert the term of the 

conductor expired, and yet W..Damrosch, whose 

term ended with that concert, sent in a resignation 

as follows to the Vice-President of the Society, for 

the letter which we reprint herewith is a resigna- 

tion: 

APRIL 7, 1903 

Richard Arnold, Esq., Vice-President of the New York 
Philharmonic Society: 

My Dear Mr. Arnotp—As | sail for Europe this Thurs 
day and do not expect to return until the end of next 
month, may I ask you to see to it that my name is not 
brought forward in any way whatsoever as a candidate for 
re-election as conductor of the Philharmonic Society? 

In parting from you and the society, I wish to give ex- 
pression to the pleasure which it has given me to work with 
the orchestra; but as the society has seen fit not to accept 
the “permanent orchestra fund,” with the accompanying 
conditions of reorganization, I feel that our convictions on 
this important subject are not sufficiently in harmony to 
enable me to continue to act as your conductor, were I re- 
elected. 

I need hardly say how deeply I regret this, but I am 
firmly convinced that the conditions imposed by the fund 
committee were favorable to the best interests of the so- 
ciety, and that the large sum of money which would have 
been available would have enabled us to make the necessary 
improvements in the orchestra by the subsidizing of certain 
players and by the more frequent playing together of the 
entire orchestra. It is not my desire to cast any reflections 
on the orchestra. Nothing could exceed their devotion 
and earnest endeavor, or their ardent desire to obey the 
wishes of their conductor at rehearsals and concerts; but 
you know that the Philharmonic Orchestra of today is in- 
complete, and that about thirty strings and one-half of the 
necessary wind instrument players are not members of the 
society, but have to be engaged from whatever material 
may be available in New York at the time. And as the 
Philharmonic gives only eight concerts during the season, 
some of the best players are often drawn away by other 
organizations which offer greater pecuniary inducements. 
Under such conditions, notwithstanding your zeal and de- 
votion, it is impossible for you always to meet the highest 
standards set for orchestral playing in this city. 

To be compelled, as some of your members are, to play 
at the races in October and at the balls in January is not 
proper preparation for a symphony concert, and I had 
hoped that the orchestra fund, judiciously used, would en- 
able us in a comparatively short time to place the orchestra 
in a position where its members would no longer be com- 
pelled to earn their living in this manner. 

In bidding good-by to the Philharmonic, permit me to 
add that all my efforts in behalf of the orchestra fund, 
although, perhaps, misunderstood by some of the members, 
have been honestly and earnestly directed for the best in- 
terests of the society and of orchestral music in this city 
With sincere wishes for the future prosperity and useful- 
ness of the society, I remain, very truly yours, 

Water D&mroscu. 


Is it strange that this Mr. Damrosch should now 
endorse THE Musicat Courier proposition that 
has been one of the leading principles of the con- 
duct of this paper for many years in the orchestral 
debate in New York? This paper was the one 
which originally asserted that musicians could not 
play symphonies satisfactorily when they were en- 
gaged for balls, concerts, restaurants, picnics and 
excursions—race courses, &c. That is the slogan 
of THE MusicaL Courter, and so Mr. Damrosch 
has been converted to that theory! Well, he may 
be converted to others. But for the purpose of 
showing that THE MusicaL Courier is generally 
on the right track, we publish herewith an editorial 
article which was printed in this paper in February, 
18901: ' 

YOUNG MR. DAMROSCH. 

Elsewhere will be found the announcement of young 
Mr. Damrosch’s plans for next season. Young Mr. Dam- 
rosch, with the financial assistance of some wealthy gen- 
tlemen, notably the Vanderhilts and Mr. Carnegie, has 


secured guarantees for $50,000 per annum to be used as 
a fund for a permanent orchestra. Young Mr. Damrosch 


will give, im addition to the regular symphony concerts, 


a series of twenty-four concerts, popular, mixed or what 
you will. 

These concerts will take place in the new music hall 
erected by Mr. Carnegie on upper Broadway. And now 
the moral! of all this is, “Nothing succeeds like success,’ 
and young Mr. Damrosch has been a notoriously suc 
cessful man—in the selection of his friends 

His backers are all wealthy personages, and socially 
young Mr. Damrosch has dizzy that 
Messrs. Thomas and Seidl the wildest 
aspired to, To be sure, nobody 
the permanent orchestra will be a success. 

Now, Walter Damrosch, I told, is 
shortcomings 


reached heights 


never in dreams 


expects that musically 
of his 


am aware 


Knowing them, I carinot for the life of 
me understand why he does not seek to remedy them. 
Why doesn’t he, and this suggestion is not delivered in 
the altitudinous manner with which gratuitous advice is 
usually proffered—why doesn’t Walter Damrosch while 
he is in Europe study with some great conductor? Not 
with that crotchety quaver H. Bilow, 
who thinks it original to topsy turvy tempi, but with a 


man like Richter. He would at once silence his critics 
At that time Mr. Damrosch had succeeded in 
raising $50,000 for concerts in this city. Where 
are those concerts now? Where is that orchestra? 
There was a Permanent Orchestra. If Mr. Dam- 
rosch has any plans in his mind for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Orchestra we refer those peo- 
ple who want to invest in it to this editorial article. 
Nothing has happened since that time to give us 
any reason to hope that there can be any improve- 
ment in that direction, and the last season of the 


Mephistopheles 


Philharmonic caps the climax, for it was absolutely, 
from the artistic point of view, the most unsatisfac- 
Whether this was due to the 
old men in the orchestra, or to the neglect of the 


tory of all seasons. 


principles that this paper has enunciated, in ac- 
cordance with which it demanded more and better 
rehearsals and players who would not destroy their 
usefulness by playing in theatres and restaurants, 
and orchestras, &c., or whether it is due to the 
conductor himself is left to the people of New York 
to decide. The critics cannot decide it for them 
because the critics, in many instances, have been 
personally interested in Mr. Damrosch’s schemes. 
Mr. Damrosch cannot let go of the Orchestral 
Fund, which he attempted to put through for the 
purpose of making himself the perpetual conductor 
which he would have become over that proposition. 
His sorrow and sadness over that cannot be dis- 
Well, THe Musicat Courter could not 
permit such a proposition as that to go through 
without the New 
York Tribune and Sun and Staats-Zeitung music 
writers. With a combination of the New York 
Herald, the Evening Post and THe Musica Covu- 
RIER there is no danger of any such schemes ever 
getting a serious foothold in this community, par- 
ticularly when those who further it inthe public press 
and who are advocating it are interested. What 
we want in the city of New York is a Permanent 
Orchestra on a proper financial basis, free from all 
arrangements, connections or associations with the 


guised. 


opposing it, notwithstanding 


critics of this city, and the conductor must not be 
selected by the players, but the players must be 
selected by the conductor, and that conductor can- 
not be a man who has not succeeded in New 
York in 20 years of operations in establishing 
anything in the way of a Permanent Orchestra, or 
even in building up the Philharmonic. It must be 
somebody who is entirely free from all kinds of 
musico-political alliances. 

The musical people of this city do not care for poli- 
tics in music, and the politicians must remain poli- 
ticians, while the musicians should spend their time 
studying and advancing their proficiency in music. 
However, it must be understood that the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Damrosch was not a resignation so*far 
as the Society was concerned, for he was not the 


conductor when he wrote that letter, and he had no 
reason whatever to suppose that his name would 
again be presented, as his letter intimates. Of 
course, he is perfectly right in assuming that, and 
the position of this paper in explaining that is an 
assumption that is also perfectly right. We hope 
Mr. Damrosch will do something that wiil advance 
York, and that he 


will do it on his own responsibility and not with 


the interests of music in New 


these alliances that make it appear as if there were 
an undercurrent of interests in all directions which 
destroy the atmosphere that is necessary for artistic 
study 


success. In 1891 this paper advised him to 


under some master in Europe like Richter. Richter 
is still in the field as a good teacher of orchestral 
work. Now that he is not doing so much direct- 
ing himself he might be able to devote some time 


to pupils 


HE critics of the New York daily papers, with 
the exception of those of the Herald and 
Evening Post, attended another banquet Satur 
day night, on which occasion they fed poor, starv 
ing Mr. Grau to prepare him for his annual benefit! 


On this occasion there were 
THEY LOVE speeches delivered as usual by 
TO EAT. the music critics who have blos 
somed out into regular post-pran 
dial orators. We expect to see their advertise- 


ments in this paper next season, with the names of 
their agents and press workers, for there is many 
an institution in this land which would like to have 
an exhibition of that kind, just to show the boys 
and girls what kind of a thing a critic of a New 
York daily paper is, he he 
looks like, and more especially what he has to say 


what does and what 


and to hear the color of his voice. The venerable 
dean of the New York Tribune was the chief 
speaker on this occasion, and he said: “Dear Mr 


Grau—Whatever opinions I may have expressed 
in the criticisms which were published in our paper 
regarding your performances here during all past 
years, including the last, you must always remem 
ber, dear, distinguished and honored guest, that my 
private opinion of your ability as an artistic man- 


ager always holds first and primarily, notwith 


standing what I may have said contradicting it in 
my public utterances. You know, of course, a pub 
lic man like myself, who is before the good people 
all the time, must be careful to differentiate between 
his personal work and his personal opinions se 
ing an advocate of thematic coincidences and a pro 
the 


mulgator of proclamations in music, while, at 


same time, I am the annotator of Philharmonic 


programs and other things of the kind, I must be 
very careful to steer myself properly. Of course, 
my many private had 


your office and at Brown’s, &c., have convinced you 


-onversations with you in 


of my sincerity, and I need not say that if I were 


the owner of the Tribune I would completely 
change the policy of that paper to conform with 
my personal ideas. Mr. Reid still runs it, and I 
must do as he says.” 

Billy, the Goat, the humorous critic, made this 


small speech: “Most estimable manager of stars! 
I was told on one occasion that you never read the 
criticisms which are published in the daily papers 
regarding the opera, and, judging from the manner 
in which you have conducted it, I must assume that 
such is the truth. If I were in your place I would 
not read the criticisms of the daily papers myself 
except those in the Sun, and I would read those 
chiefly to have them measured properly so as to 


collect the weekly dues. As vou know, I am, 
myself, very much interested in an opera which is 
about to be produced. I am the writer of the 


libretto of the same, and if you can use your influ 
ence with the coming management of the opera, 
which, undoubtedly, must consult you on many of 
the details of the institution, you would be conferring 
upon a staunch supporter of vour enterprises a 
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great favor by recommending this work. I will 
guarantee its performance without many rehearsals, 
of course, attached to it, and will supervise them 
myself at the rate of $5 a day. Should you find in 
going to Europe any chance of meeting our estima- 
ble friend and partner, Mr. Damrosch, you may 
help him also in seeing that someone in Europe 
may be induced to produce this opera. Criticism as 
criticism certainly does not offer sufficient induce- 
ments to look forward to a great financial triumph, 
and I have therefore thrown my complete energy 
into libretto writing and lecturing on the voice. 
You can tell from the quality of my voice that I 
have enjoyed this dinner immensely.” 

The German critic said this to Mr. Grau: “I vas 
de only man vat can bronounce Meester Grau’s 
name broberly. You all call him Meester Groh, 
or Grow, but de right name is Mr. Grau, with the 
‘au’ bronounced as if you vas gedding it in de 
neck and vould say ‘Ou’ in Cherman. Now, Meester 
Grau, you know already yet how much I lof to 
study obera mit my hair barted in the mittle. I 
look very wise in a minute and the peopul around 
me tink I know it all yet, especially since I sign my 
name to the brogrammatical notes which someone 
else writes for me in English. You bet your bod- 
dom dollar I can write them in Cherman with a 
brobosition repeated nine times in each sentence. 
Already yet I haf study very mooch the English 
so that next year I can write brogrammatical notes 
which my friend of the Tribune is unable to do on 
account of odder dooties. I hope, dear Meester 
Grau, dat you will not stop your management in 
New York, because then we vould miss the chance 
for one grand banquet efery year which we get like 
this. I vas at anoder dinner last fall, but that 
vasn’t so goot. I vas still suffering from the indi- 
geshtun of dat dinner like my brother critics too.” 

The critic of the New York Times escaped. 
The critic of the New York World went to sleep. 
The other critics applauded themselves and other 
critics, and the banquet ended with a unanimous 
decision to give it to Mr. Conried next year. In 
view of this little banquet we may call attention to 
the annual meeting of the Grau Opera Company. 

The Grau Opera Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 100 per cent., so the daily papers report, 
but they do not tell what the capital stock of the 
company is. The capital stock of Mr. Grau’s com- 
pany is $125,000. Therefore, let us see what Mr. 
Grau’s profits were. He owns one-half of the 
stock and more, and therefore must have received 


 Gividends WOE. cs G65. i 66 tche ty oes oe $55,000 
Fits salaty Siriunte fs <6.6:0:65 csisescies ou 20,000 
His benefit usually nets him............ 15,000 
‘2s makes.s proht Of: 6565 5ccbedi veces $90,000 


on the opera last year, and similar profits were 
made before. He must have been, therefore, a very 
sick man when he made up his mind to retire. 
Outside of the profits that are made by musical 
papers in this world there is no musical enterprise 
that is paying $90,000 a year, and now the editors of 
the musical papers should resign and let some- 
body else come in and make their profits, espe- 
cially those in Europe! 

Mr. Grau will continue to interest himself pe- 
cuniarily in the various enterprises connected with 
the pubiic performances of artists. He may have 
contracts with individual operatic stars who are to 
sing the coming seasons, and he is connected with 
the drama. He will never abrogate this important 
position in the department of musical and dra- 
matic management. In some way or other he will 
always be interested so long as it is interesting to 
him. A stock company with a capital of $125,000 
that can declare a 100 per cent. dividend in twenty 
weeks’ work is not a bad investment even in this 
invested country. It is better to have had that 
stock than to have owned United States Steel, or 


the capital stock of any piano manufacturing con- 
cern. The only thing that comes anywhere near 
it is the dividend that is paid by the musical papers, 
and this is enormous, we hear, especially in Europe, 
where there is none with 1,000 subscribers, and 
where there is no necessity whatever to print edi- 
tions. 





so ppreeanapene new and interesting Wagner letters 
have come to light in Germany. Among these 
the most characteristic is one written by the then 
unsuccessful composer to Count Redern, head 
of the Royal Opera in Berlin. In this letter 
Wagner offers for produc- 
tion his unfinished “Flying 
Dutchman,” and _ throws 
some light on the first 
phase of his relations with Meyerbeer. The student 
of Wagner’s life will find it hard to reconcile the 
cringing servility of the following epistle with the 
autocratic arrogance of the master of Bayreuth. 
The letter is translated literally, in the high flown 
style which baser born humanity assumed toward 
the nobility of that period: 
Highly and Nobly Born Count: 

Your Excellency is herewith humbly requested by me 
to bestow favorable consideration upon my prayer re- 
garding an opera of my composition, for which I here- 
with seek the honor of a first performance at the Royal 
Opera House of Berlin. It is a smaller opera, entitled 
“The Flying Dutchman,” and is not intended to fill a 
whole evening, but might be given in conjunction with 
a short ballet, or some other little piece. Its libretto will 
by my order be forwarded to Your Excellency in a few 
days, and it is hardly needful to assure Your Excellency 
of the happiness it would afford me if my idea as well as 
its execution in this book should appear worthy of your 
approval. 

As for the rest I cannot imagine otherwise, but that 
my name as a composer has as yet remained unknown to 
Your Excellency. I deem it in every way to my ad- 
vantage to refer you to G. Meygrbeer, who, as I know, 
is in Berlin at the present moment, and to be personally 
known to whom I enjoy the inestimable good fortune. I 
may flatter myself that Mr. Meyerbeer will not refuse to 
give to Your Excellency every desired information. 

Should it prove of such an order that Your Excellency 
could thereupon come to the conclusion to grant me for 
this opera of mine the requested honor, I should then 
humbly ask Your Excellency to order the first perform- 
ance to take place in the late fall of the present year, for 
which purpose I should have to hand in the (till then to 
be completely finished) score by the end of this summer. 

In recommending myself most humbly to Your Excel- 
lency’s inestimable good graces, I take the liberty of quite 
devotedly requesting Your Excellency to hold yourself 
assured of the highest veneration with which I venture to 
call myself Your Excellency’s most devoted servant, 

RICHARD WAGNER. 


‘*DAS JUDENTHUM 
IN DER MUSIK.”’ 


Paris, June 27, 1841. 

Probably because Wagner gave Meyerbeer as 
his reference, and above all, because in the latter’s 
judgment Count Redern placed the most intimate 
faith, he sent the book and score to the famous 
composer of “Les Huguenots.” Meyerbeer at 
once delivered an overwhelming “pronouncement” 
in favor of “The Flying Dutchman.” The musical 
world knows how ignobly Wagner repaid this un- 
selfish and unfeigned interest of Meyerbeer by later 
attacking him most viciously and most vulgarly in 
the pamphlet, “Das Judenthum in der Musik” (“Ju- 
daism in Music”). Certain it is that without 
Meyerbeer’s intercession “The Flying Dutchman” 
would scarce have been accepted at that time for 
production in the Royal Opera House. 

Meyerbeer’s letter to Count Redern reads as 
follows: 

Highly Revered Count: 

Enclosed I take the liberty of sending you the score 
and libretto of the opera, “The Flying Dutchman,” by 
Richard Wagner. Day before yesterday I had the honor 
of speaking to Your Excellency about this interesting 
composer, who because of his talent and of his extremely 
limited finances doubly deserves that the great Royal 
Opera Houses (in their official protectorship of Ge~man 
Art) should not close their doors to him. 

Your Excellency also had the kindness to promise me 





that you would communicate to Wagner the receipt of his 
score and your willingness to examine the same. Ia tak- 
ing the liberty of reminding you of this promise, I re- 
main, &c., MEYERBEER. 
Beri, December 9, 1841. 


All the glamor of Wagner’s true musical great- 
ness will never suffice to throw an effective shadow 
over the regrettable Meyerbeer episode. It was 
one of the worst of Wagner’s many breaches of 
tact. He was continually doing such things. The 
Tausig-Bosendorfer affair in Vienna is another in- 
stance not generally known. Carl Tausig had 
made some masterful piano arrangements from 
Wagner’s scores. The young pianist, too, had 
prevailed on his friend Bésendorfer, premier piano 
maker, to place two grand pianos at Wagner’s dis- 
posal during the !atter’s visit to Vienna. Tausig 
“guaranteed” for the instruments. Unmindful of 
these several favors, Wagner refused not only to 
receive Tausig in Vienna, but also, with the absent- 
mindedness of genius, sold the two Bosendorfer 
pianos and departed the Austrian capital without 
transmitting the proceeds of the sale to the owner 
of the instruments. 

Wagner did not know the meaning of the word 
“gratitude,” nor was he even acquainted with the 
common usages of everyday society. His behavior 
during certain visits in Zurich and elsewhere is re- 
corded in the biographies. It was not until Wagner 
fell under the influence of Liszt, Biilow and others at 
the courtly circle of Weimar that he thoroughly be- 
gan to appreciate the benefits of bath tub, comb 
and brush, spotless linen and other toilet advan- 
tages. In this respect the early Wagner followed 
faithfully in the footsteps of Beethoven. Also the 
immortal Ludwig knew neither the rules of hygiene 
nor those of the table. He ate like a boor and he 
lived like a boor. But he composed like a god. 
That is his excuse, and that is the excuse for the 
pre-Cosima Wagner. 

The doughty Richard went far in his attacks on 
the Jews, and on Meyerbeer in particular, but he 
did not go quite so far as George Ashton Ellis, of 
London, who has not even the excuse of excessive 
genius. 

In his estimate of Mendelssohn Wagner was ab 
solutely wrong. We agree, however, with much 
that he wrote of Meyerbeer’s music. Beyond a 
doubt it was overrated in its day, and only some 
of his operatic movements will live in the ages to 
come. But we cannot follow Wagner in his attacks 
on Meyerbeer the man. Giacomo Meyerbeer, in 
all his private and public dealings, was ever the 
courtly gentleman, the cavalier, the high minded 
man of honor, ever ready to assist a soul in dis- 
tress, charitable in thought, reserved in opinion, 
and lenient in speech. That is a picture of Meyer- 
beer which neither Wagner nor Time has marred. 

To raise the curtain on the inner life of public 
personages is at best a thankless task, but some- 
times it is instructive. Wagner himself left the 
opening for a personal view of himself. When he 
wrote “Das Judenthum in der Musik,” he was 
the great composer, but no longer the great man. 


MIGHT GO TO EORGE BRANDES, the 
POLAND. eminent Danish critic, has 

written a work called “Poland— 
A Study of the People and Literature.” It has just 
been issued by Macmillan’s, These excerpts may 
be of interest: 


For what can an educated young man do in Russian 
Poland? For instance, he studies law; he can never be- 
come a judge, generally not even an official, without sepa- 
rating himself from all intercourse with his countrymen. 
He studies medicine; he can never obtain a post at a uni- 
versity, never be at the head of a hospital, never conduct a 
public clinic, therefore can never attain the first rank in 
his science. The result is that if he has means—and there 
is still great wealth in Poland, since to be rich is almost 
the only thing which is permitted to everyone—he goes 
from one study to another, obtains a smattering of different 
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branches of science, surprises the foreigner by the versatil- 
ity of his knowledge and information, but has no real 
mastery of anything. 

The following instances were given me in my own circle: 
A very able young man began as a jurist, passed on to 
medicine and became a physician, then gave that up and 
bought an estate, studied agriculture, mechanics, &c., for 
four years, introduced many improvements on his estate, 
shortly after sold it, and at the present time is the best 
theatrical critic in Warsaw. Another young man began 
life as a farmer, had given up agriculture for music, quali- 
fied as a virtuoso, abandoned the career, established a man- 
ufactory of instruments, violoncellos for several 
years, lost interest in that, and is now working at the 
Academy of Art in Munich as a genre painter. 


made 


They have too many talents and too little inducement to 
persevere. . 

The reference to the violoncello manufacturer 
who was formerly a virtuoso indicates that in such 
a land as Poland versatility must count for much 
more than it can possibly do here. In this country 
we have had men who have conducted orchestras, 
conducted opera, managed opera, conducted open 
air concerts in public parks, conducted exposition 
concerts, managed concert tours, lectured on Wag- 
ner, played piano accompaniments for money and 
became post-prandial speakers, and yet in not one 
of these fields did they make sufficient success to 
fix their exact position. They should go to Po- 
land and stay there, for there a chance might be 
awaiting them. 


Recital by Miss Louise Mila-Schmidt. 


A’ the studio of E. Presson Miller, 601-602 Carnegie 
Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, April 8, Miss Louise 
Mila-Schmidt, soprano, gave a very interesting and artistic 
song recital. In spite of the unfavorable weather a very 
enthusiastic and intelligent audience was present. Miss 
Mila-Schmidt is a former pupil of Mr. Miller who has 
just returned from Germany, where she has been studying 


and singing in opera for the past two years. Her pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Cavatine, Reine de Saba Gounoc 


Rubinstein 
Brahms 
Brahms 


Hildact 


A Dream 

Meine Liebe ist Grin 
Vergebliches Standchen 
Mother, O Sing Me to Rest 


Shall I Tell Thee (MS.) E. Presson Miller 
Blue Bell and the Bumble Bee E. Presson Miller 
Am Meer.. Schubert 
Wohin Schubert 
Standchen Strauss 
Ecstasy Mrs. Beach 
The Summer Wind Mrs. Beach 
I Know a Little Rose Allitsen 
At Parting Rogers 
The Echo Meyer-Helmund 
The Vow Meyer-Helmund 
Mr. Miller at the pian 


Miss Mila-Schmidt possesses a fine voice, which proved 
fully equal to the demands of her exacting program. She 
is exceedingly temperamental. and has that personal mag 
netism necessary to bring an artist into close contact with 
the listener. Her Schubert and Brahms numbers 
splendidly sung, and the difficult Strauss song had just 
the right touch of daintiness which makes it exquisite 
The English songs were invested with a charm of manner 
which delighted the audience, some of them being rede 


were 


manded. 
Bach in Bethlehem. 
HE Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., will occupy six 
days of the week beginning on May 11. The com 


plete programs, under the direction of J. Fred Wolle, are 
as follows: 
Monday, May 1:—The cantata “Wachet auf ruft uns die Stimme,” 
followed by the “Magnificat.” 
Tuesday afternoon—Parts I, It! 


and 


II and of the “Christmas Ora 
IV, V VI 

Brandenburg Concerto, 
Stunde” 


torio”; in the evening Parts 
Wednesday—The Second 
‘Schlage doch, 


solo 
den 


and 
“Ich 


two 


cantatas, gewtinschte and will 
Krenzstab tragen.” 
Thursday afternoon—Part I of “The According 
Matthew”; in the evening, Part IT of the same work. 
Friday--The cantatas “Der Himmel lacht” and “Gott fahret auf 
mit jauchzen.” ‘ 
Saturday afternoon—The “Kyrie” and “Gloria” of the 
minor; in the evening, from the “Credo” to the end 


Passion to St. 


Mass in B 


Richard A. Lucchesi. 
ICHARD A. LUCCHESIT, a well known music teacher 


and composer, of San Francisco, and also a critic 
and musical littérateur, is in the city of New York on his 
way to Bologna, Italy, to visit his relatives who live there 
He leaves next week. Mr 
Italy about a month and then to return to San Francisco 
on some legal business. He has been living in the city of 
San Francisco for thirty-two years and is amazed at New 


York and its enormous growth 


Lucchesi expects to remain in 








d ET us be serious today. 


= «<= 

What we need is a revised musical dictionary, 
terse, lucid and up to date. The old books of refer 
ence are involved and incorrect. 

oe & 

Appended are some suggestions for a modern 
dictionary of music. These definitions, based on 
been 
righted, and are herewith gladly placed at the dis- 
posal of other patient searchers in the scientific 


current musical conditions, have not copy- 


aspects of music, to serve as a nucleus for addition 
and amplification. 
e « 

Wherever possible, the terms have been used in a 
sentence to show their proper use 

< 
A 
\—TRe sixth tone in the typical diatonic scale of C major 


Ze 


| n 


rhe tone A is often sung by tenors in place of high C, 

greatly to the delight of the audience 

know the difference 
ABSOLUTE MUSIC 
For 


which does not 


ab 
a “program” is 


Absolute music is not always 
solutely music program music” 


However 


necessary many persons could not recog 
nize some very familiar examples of absolute music 
without a program 

\CCENT—A severe blow dealt to the piano by the left 
hand. Pugno was much praised for this power of 


striking accentuation 
ACCIDENTAL—When an accidental is accidental it is not 
an accidental 
ACCOM PANIST— The 
pitch of a piano during a singer’s performance, and is 
always to blame for the latter’s mistakes 
ADAGIO—The favorite tempo of musical performers who 
have no technic 
AMATEUR—The 
siders Paderewski “too dear for anything,” and Kube 
lik “awfully cute” ; Rosenthal’s “finger 
ing,” and who “just dotes on instrumental, anyway.” 
ANTICIPATION 
ant than realization 
ARPEGGIO (lItal.) 
who live above, below, o1 
\UTOHARP—Like their cousins 


harpists can be more easily set going than stopped 


person who often changes the 


straight front young woman who con 
who admires 
In music, like in life, often more pleas 

\ form of torture inflicted on those 


next to a vocal teacher 


the automobilists, auto 


AVE MARIA (Lat.)—See Amateur 
B. 
B FLAT—See A 
BALLERINA (Ital) 4 creature older than but not so 
active as the prehistoric troglodytes of Western Eu 


rope 
BANJO—See Autoharp 
BARBITON—A Greek 
barbitons, however. 
BARYTONE—A disappointed tenor 
BARREL ORGAN—Not a germ 
plague, but almost as deadly in its effects 


lyre. We have many American 


disease, like bubonic 


conductors 


BATON (Fr.)—The stick with which some 
beat time and others beat the devil. 

BASS SINGER—Often a misprint; should read: Base 
singer 

BREAKDOWN—A negro dance. However, at pupils’ 


concerts, breakdowns are often executed also by young 
white persons. 
BERCEUSE—A piece from 
Amateur 
BRAVURA (Ital.)—A polite name for perspiration. 
BUEHNENWEIHFESTSPIEL (Ger.)—The abbreviation 
for “Parsifal.” 


Godard’s “Jocelyn.” See 


e 
CACOPHONY—A Philharmonic concert. 
CADENZA—That part of a Liszt composition which often 
drives a pianist to prayer and to the pedal 
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CAVATINA—A piece for violin by Raff. _See Amateur 


CHORUS—A body of persons with the ability to shout 
altogether, and yet not together. 
CLASSIC—A classic is a work of which the public 


speaks with admiration; used in contradistinction to a 


“popular” work, or one which the public goes to hear 
CONTRARY MOTION 
There is also a 


A certain phase of counterpoint 
of the 
suffer on 


the fingers 
the con 


“contrary motion” 

from which nervous often 
cert stage. ; 

COUNTERPOINT—In a very restricted sense, the art of 


handling two or more voices without causing discord 


pianists 


Maurice Grau was a great cortrapuntist in his day 
CROOK How 


ever, there are too other kinds of crooks music 


A part of a trumpet, horn or bassoon 


in 
Also an instrument with 
of Berlin 


CUE—A guiding phrase or word 


and 


which students study piano at the cafés 
Vienna 


D 


DEADHEAD--A prehensile species found at all concerts 
A deadhead is usually first on the scene and last away 





He applauds least and criticises loudest. He ha 
never been seen at a box office except for the purpose 
of presenting free passes He always has the best 
seats for himself and spare tickets for his friends 

DEBUT (Fr.)—A first appearance. Some artists are fin 
ished before their début, and others after, by the 
critics. 

DACTYL—A metrical foot, with which some writers 
song texts ought to be kicked 

DEMI-SOUPIR (Fr.)—Not as wicked t reads. Means 
only an eighteenth rest 

DESCEND—To pass from a lower to a higher pitch 
Singers often descend without the composer's pet 
mission 

DIAPASON (Gk.)—An octave Rosenthal’s diapasons 
ire very rapid, clear and brilliant 

DIPHTHONIA—A vocal anomaly, when in singing, tw 
tones are produced simultaneously Sometimes a 
singer sings, but produces not even one tone simul 
taneously No name has yet been found for this sci 

DIRGE—A funeral hymn Many pieces are dirges that 
were not written for funerals 

DIRIGENT (Ger.)—See Baton 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC—A doctor of medicine ne 
patients after he takes his degree; a doctor of musi 
needs patience before he gets it A doctor music 
has nothing in common with a doctorer of music or 
comic opera composer 

E 

EBOLLIMENTO (lItal.)—A sudden and passionate ex 
pression of feeling. Thus: “When, the morning after 
his concert, the singer read the papers, he gave vent 

several crackling ebollimentos 

ENCORE—A painful nuisance ally perpetrated with 
out cause by performers in a vindictive mood 

I TUDE “But erfly” Etude, by Choy See Amateur 

F 

FABLIAU—A piece by Raff See Amateur 

FEEDER—A part of the organ, wind supply The sen 
tence, “Most musicians are good feeders,” would thus 
have a double meaning 

FIASCO (Ital)—Failure. Thus: “Nowadays to make a 
fiasco in New York is almost a sure sign of merit.’ 


FIOCHETTO (lItal.)\—Somewhat hoarse. A word be 
loved of grand opera managers 

FLAT—The board of health has been asked to stop 
singing in Harlem flats The revered board should 


make a clean job of it by stopping also flats in Har 
lem singing. 
FOIS (Fr.)—Time. Thus: “The writers of some of our 
popular songs should be doing fois.’ 
FUGHETTO (lItal.)—A young fugue 
G 
GENEROSO (lItal.)—Generous, ample Thus Some 
female Wagner singers are very generoso of girth.’ 
GUT—Violin strings are called “catgut” because they ar« 
made from the entrails of sheep. Or is it because 
some violinists ““meouw” so dreadfully on the strings? 
H 
HAMMER—Part of the action of a piano Also a small 
blunt instrument used by American critics whe 
they write of native music and musicians 
HANACCA—A rapid Moravian dance Thus Mar 


ager Grau tripped the hanacca when the opera profits 
for this season were announced.” 

HARMONICA—See Banjo 

HARMONIUM—See Banjo 

HOCKET—Not of or pertaining to pawn shops. Mer 
ly an early form of contrapuntal vocal composition in 


two or three parts, in vogue during the twelfth 
century. 

HOR CANONICA2—The canonical hours Thus 
“The authorities should restrict the canonical h 
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in the subway to a part of the day when persons are 
not trying to write articles on music.” 


I. 


IMPRESARIO (iItal.)\—A poor wretch who cannot 
possibly earn more than $90,000 in a New York sea- 
son. 

INCROCIAMENTO (Ital.)—Crossing. Thus: “One 
should be very careful at the incrociamento of Broad- 
way and Fourteenth street.” 

INTERMEZZO—See Amateur. 

INTONATION—Will-o’-the-wisp of the violinist. 

K 

KECK (Ger.)—Bold, confident. Thus the “Café Keck,” 
of Berlin. 

KISSAR—Not a command, but, a, five stringed Abyssi- 
nian lyre. 

KLAVIER—See Virgil. 

L 


LABIUM (Lat.)—Lip. By no means confined solely to 
players of wind instruments. 

LANTUM-—A large kind of hurdy-gurdy. Thus: “This 
city seems to possess the largest and most persistent 
lantums in the world.” 

LARGANDO (lItal.)—“Growing broader.” 
TOSO. 

LARIGOT (Fr.)—A kind of shepherd’s pipe. Thus: 
“The odor of a larigot is not as pleasant as that of a 
Manuel Garcia.” 

LEADER—See Dirigent. 

LEAP—In piano playing, a spring from one note or 
chord to another. Thus: “It is very unpleasant when 
a pianist leaps onto a wrong note or chord.” 

LIAISON (Fr.)—A tie. Thus: ‘Self made liaisons will 
be more popular than ever this spring.” 

LIRONE (Ital.)—The great bass lyre. It is not neces- 
sary,to mention his name. (See Barbiton.) 


M. 


MAGGIORE (Ital.)—Major. Thus: “Maggiore Pond is 
still in the managing business.” 

MAENNERCHOR—A number of stout men given to play- 
ing skittles. They never blow the froth from their 
beer. 

MARTELE (Fr.)—‘‘Hammered.” A direction for bow- 
ing, in violin music. Thus: “Nearly all the concert 
singers were marteléd this winter by our local critics.” 

MELODEON—See Harmonica. 

MELODY—aAn obsolete form of music that ended with 


See Gene- 


Chopin. 

MIMODRAMA—A Pachmann recital 

MINNESAENGER—Troubadours distinguished by their 
chaste conception of love. Thus: “The troubadors of 
today are not necessarily Minnesanger.” 

MUSICIAN—A social outcast barely entitled to vote. 

MUSIC PEN—A soft nibbed pen for writing notes. Also 
the place at the Metropolitan Opera House where the 
listeners are too purse proud to sit down. 

N. . 

NOCTURNE—tThere is only one, in E flat, by Chopin. 
See Amateur. 

O. 

ODEON—A public building in which musical contests 
were held. Thus: “New York may well be proud of 
its Metropolitan Opera Odeon.” 

OPERA—The definition, “a place where men dress and 
women undress,” is a gross libel. 

OVERBLOW—See Tenor. 

ORGANOCHORDIUM—A combined piano and pipe 
organ. Thus: “May New York’s concert halls long 
be spared the organochordium.” 


OTTONE (lItal.)—Brass. Thus: “In the musical life of 
the metropolis some clever persons have exchanged 
much ottone for much gold.” 

J 


PART MUSIC—Some modern compositions 

PEDAL—First aid of the pianist with a broken technic. 

PIANO PLAYING—The bacillus has not yet been 
found 

PIBROCH—A set of variations for bagpipe. Thus: 
“The Pibroch, being a Scotch institution, should al- 
ways be kept there.” 

PIENO (lItal.)—Full. A word barred at the conventions 
§ piano manufacturers and of State and national pi- 
ano teachers. 

PLACITO (Ital.)—Means that the tempo may be al- 
tered, graces or cadenzas added, &c. Thus: “When 


singers finish their placitos it is hard to find the com- 
position.” 

PROGRAM MUSIC—See Absolute Music. 

PROVA (lItal.)—Rehearsal. Thus: “The Philharmonic 
Orchestra needs more provas.” 


Q. 
QUART—The interval of a fourth. Also two pints. 


R. 


REITERTROMPETE (Ger.)—The horn on_ which 
Xaver Reiter plays. 

RENDERING—The favorite word of country critics. 
Thus: “It was a heart rendering performance.” 

REST—A pause or interval. Thus: “Some works would 
be better if they had more rests.” 

REVEILLE-—Signal for rising. Some musical perform- 
ances act like a reveille. 

RHAPSODIE—The second rhapsodie by Liszt. See 
Amateur. 

RIBBATUTA (lItal.)—A device for beginning a trill. 

REVOLVER—A device for ending some trills. 

RIGO (Ital.)—Staff. Thus: “The rigo of THe Musicar 
Courter is large and wise.” 

ROMANTIC—A dictionary says: “It might be held that 
any great original composer remains a romanticist un- 
til he is thoroughly understood.” The two last words 
might more aptly read: “Thoroughly dead.” 

ROUNDELAY-—A lay or song containing some continued 
reiteration or refrain. Our popular songs contain only 
reiterations, but they are by no means roundelays. 


S 


SALTO (lItal.)—Skip. See Leap. 

SCHERZO—A joke, jest. Many a composition by any 
other name is a scherzo. 

SCHLAEGEL (Ger.)—Mallet, small hammer. See Ham- 
mer. 

SCOZZESE (lItal.)—Scotch. Thus: “Scozzese with soda 
is very good.” 

SEMIDIAPASONS—Diminished octaves, as when a 
pianist plays a run in sevenths instead of in actaves. 
It is a pleasant variation. 

SESTET (lItal.)—A Sextet, from “Floradora.” See Am- 
ateur. 

SEVERAMENTE (lItal.)—Strictly, with rigid observance 
of tempo and expression marks, as when Germans play 
Beethoven. 

SGALLINACCIARE (Ital.)—To sing with a harsh, un- 
even voice, like a raven. 

SILLET (Fr.)—Nut. Thus: “Strauss’ ‘Heldenleben’ is a 
hard sillet for some of them to crack.” 

SOL (Ital.)\—Name of the note G in Italian. Thus: “Sol 
Meyerbeer is gradually dropping out of fashion.” 

SOMMIER (Fr.)—Windchest. See Tenor. 

SOPRANO—The person who usually starts the trouble in 
church choirs. 

SOUBRETTE—A young woman with a very high pompa- 
dour, very high heels, and very high tastes. 

SPIRITO (Ital.)—With spirit. Thus: “Tea with spirito 
warms but does not inebriate.” 

STABAT MATER—Rossini’s “Inflammatus.” See Ama- 
teur. 

STANGHETTA (lItal.)—Bar. Thus; “In order to suc 
ceed, young musicians should keep away from the 
stanghetta.” 

STHENOCHIRE—An apparatus for increasing the 
strength of the fingers. Thus: “The public pianists 
heard here this winter need have no recourse to the 
sthenochire.” 

STRAIN—A tune or air. Thus: “Some of the new Ital- 
ian music is full of strains.” 

SUSPENSION—Often better left unresolved. 

SYNCOPATION—The only excuse for rag time. 


T 


TECHNIC—A most unsatisfactory thing. If you have 
none the critics jeer; if you have some they say you 
have not enough; and if you have a great deal they 
say you have too much. 

TE DEUM—Oftten more correctly spelled “tedium.” 

TENOR—See Sommier. 

THRENODY-—See Dirge. 

TINTINNAMENTO (lItal.)—A_ tinkling or jingling. 
Thus: “It is well known that the musician hates the 
tintinnamento of coin.” 

TOUCH—Not confined exclusively to pianists. 

TREMULANT—Mechanical device in the organ for pro- 


ducing a tremolo. Some singers produce a tremolo 
without any mechanical aid whatsoever. 

TUNER—A man who plays two chords and a chromatic 
scale. 


V. 


VALSE—Op. 64, in D flat, by Chopin. See Amateur. 
VARIATIONS—A weekly column in which the writer 
tries to furnish some harmless entertainment. 
a ah wae? 
ZITHER—See Autoharp. 
ZERO—The temperature of Carnegie Hall at a Philhar- 
monic concert. 
ee. 
The “Revised Biographies of Musicians’’ will ap- 
pear in the summer, when most ‘of them are away 
from town. 





SWAN SONGS FOR GRAU. 


ONDAY evening, April 27, Maurice Grau will make 
his farewell appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as an impresario. The occasion will be the last 
annual benefit given to Mr. Grau by the leading singers 
of his company. The complete program to be sung on 
April 27 is as follows: 
“FAUST.” 
(In French.) 
Act II.—Garden Scene. 





rcxevevdenspikvabosesstosamstensebacdoadan Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
RR abhins iis nbNee edcasetwetenscntunscadeaseucnoog Miss Bauermeister 
De iarcddaiseccbwctdécscneed cscsveeececceceess Mme. Louise Homer 
EE eee: CE eer eer er ns Mr. Salignac 
ness vicenevcccenuaueces ...-Edouard de Reszké 





“DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER” 
(“The Flying Dutchman”). 
(In German.) 


Act II. 
I oscnnconncdeepas peau adele aeeienes itontenve Madame Gadski 
Sch cikasinnisaenibadiiniatadigtennins bation -Madame Schumann-Heink 
| EE pivsceuedasodsonsdebapes -ssceeeesMr, Burgstaller 
De dkidslSebics Acecrinsebdincetavetipeabibtccdesceual Mr. Blass 
EE ae ee eS Pee ee Mr. Bars 


Be Prats ccertareteqsantensecengnaasen+ssccopoad Mr. van Rooy 


Conductor: Hertz. 





“LA TRAVIATA.” 
(In Italian.) 





Act I. 
Violetta........ ivcteedatesdiapeieatinidansesstduil Madame Sembrich 
Flora Bervoise ssc dundedadecegeeanensssicudien Madame van Cauteren 
SN te cdasnascsbesess jevnbocustoeseestbaapandl Miss Bauermeister 
chin ccitcnncxessheiststavedavectonsetlecbdsesanen Mr. de Marchi 
Gia sedocdeeses bavenbeeshesespedascoabaeheeews Mr. Vanni 
Barone Duphol....... : Sin cobonsaedehaes Sob Mr. Bars 
Marchese d’Obigny... ; tad psadtadens , Mr. Dufriche 
Dottore Grenvil.. asenbanes os . Mr. Gilibert 

Conductor: Flon. 
“LES HUGUENOTS.” 
(In French.) 

Act IV. 

WRI dives csp aredeicceccccnsesvesecesys Madame Nordica 


EF fer epreerrrr perrrr ry cok on ....Mr, Alvarez 
Le Comte de Saint Bris...........+.-+00++- Mr. Journet 
Le Comte de Nevers i cdesdgdebcetesoenss Mr. Scotti 
Conductor: Flon. 





“LOHENGRIN.” 
(In German.) 


Bien wom Prabal... .cccccsccccesscccces ...-Madame Gadski 


Lohengrin....... jad cbvocodcctbabdecsspesbinsccegtoccevstaues Mr. Anthes 
telat, Gor Wahtttes. <iccssetschecccseccessassepcosecccess Mr. Blass 
Friedrich von Telramund..............+.+++# Oe aaa Mr. Bispham 


Conductor: Hertz. 

Famous Collection of Violins 
(Of late Mr. JERVIS JOSLIN) 
WILL BE SOLD BY WIDOW AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 

Some twenty Fine Old Violins, at from $100 to 

, and a “ Strad,” without doubt the finest violin 

in the United States, worth fully $10,000; will sell 
for less than half. Twenty Bows. one Viola, two 
’Cellos and two Double Bass. All very choice, 


and possess the qualities so much desired by 
musicians. Send address for descriptions. 


FRANK A. JOSLIN, Denver, Colo, 


RNON «’ARNALLE, 


Address BARITON SF. 


G. C. CALDWELL, 508 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 











The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


Artistic Faculty Consisting of 
LEO SCHULZ, 
EUGENE DUFRICHE, 
IRENEE BERGE, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
ADELE MARGULIES, 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, 





HENRY T. FINCK, 
MAX SPICKER, 
CHARLES HEINROTH anv ormens. 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SUMMER THERM 


Besine May First. 
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Wagner in America. 


lo The Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly allow me to correct an error which oc- 
curred in THe Musica Couritr, on March a5. It was 
stated that up to date only twenty-seven Wagner operas 
had been given in the United States this season. This is 
a misstatement, since at least thirty-five have been given, 
eight having taken place’ in Philadelphia. Is there any 
reason why, when such statements are made in THe Mu- 
stcaL Courter, that they should not be right as well as 
wrong? Truly yours, W. K. 


Tue MusicaL Courier stands corrected, and thanks the 
corrector. It is a source of extreme gratification to this 
paper that we receive so much correspondence in the 
“Questions and Answers” department. We can print the 
letters but a few at a time, owing to the exigencies 
of space. We like to be corrected whenever and 
wherever possible, as it shows us how carefully THe 
Musica Courier is read. However, we do not agree with 
our correspondent fhat this paper “should be right as well 
as wrong.” We try to make it right always. 


Friedheim’s American Debut, 
New York, April 10, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Please let me know in your next issue what composi- 
tions Arthur Friedheim, pianist, played at his first Ameri- 
can appearance, which I think was at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in March, 1891, in conjunction with the 
Thomas Orchestra. By so doing you will oblige me 
greatly Emit STEIGER 


Arthur Friedheim’s first American appearance was at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on March 31, 
1891. He played Beethoven’s E flat Concerto, Liszt’s A 
major Concerto, Chopin’s Preludes in C minor, G major 
and C major, and the same composer’s Studies in E flat 
(“Aeolian”) and C minor (“Revolutionary”). Theodore 
Thomas conducted the concert. 


Fine Violins. 
New Yor« City, March 3, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 
I received the following letter today, dated, as you see, 
Gilsey House, containing a circular regarding fine violins: 
Gitsey House, 

BROADWAY AND Twenty-wints Street, New Yorx City. 
Dear Sirn—May I not have the pleasure of a call from you, if 
you or any of your friends or pupils are at all interested in a 
We are exhibiting some magnificent specimens here, and 

Jay C, Freeman, 

Representing Lyon & Healy 
I am one of your advertisers, and I suppose that my 
name was found in your paper and the circular sent to me. 
I have made some inquiries concerning this matter, and I 
find that these instruments were shipped as baggage to 
this city. At least, so I was told by a musician. Now if 
they were shipped as baggage, would they be fine violins? 
I mean to say that if the violins are fine were they shipped 

as baggage? ADVERTISER. 


violin? 


the prices are right. Sincerely yours, 


It all depends. The advertisement enclosed states that 
there are instruments from $100 upward. Probably the 
famous instruments referred to were not carried as bag- 
gage. It would be rather dangerous to carry them as bag- 
gage with these baggage smashers around. Fine violins 


are, of course, shipped by express under particular regu- 
lations. We are not sure in answering this inquiry 
whether these instruments were shipped as baggage. We 
do not endorse that statement. We simply reply as far as 
we can. 

There is one thing, however, that may be said in refer- 
ence to fine violins, or any kind of old violins—if there 
had been as many Stradivari, Guarneri or Amatis, or any 
of the old renowned violins, made as are said to be in 
existence, the makers of these violins would have been 
compelled to have made about one hundred times as many. 
In nearly every country there are many so-called Cremona 
violins. There probably are today more violins in Eng- 
land which are asserted to be Cremona violins than ever 
were turned out by all the Cremonese masters, and in this 
country they have enough Cremona violins arid ‘cellos, 
etc., to make an expert’s head swim. The whole Cremonese 
school never turned out as many violins as we have here 
now in the shape of so-called old Cremonas. Every town 
has two or three Cremonas. Canada has Cremonas by the 
dozens, and every now and then we read in the daily pa- 
pers of some man in some little town West or South or 
East, or somewhere, who has a $5,000 or $10,000 Cremona. 
The people are very gullible on that subject. 

The recent discoveries in the Louvre in Paris in the 
shape of imitations of rare furniture and artistic porce- 
lains place many of these supposedly old works of art in 
a doubtful light. Recently in the Cluny Museum it was 
discovered that a chair, said to have been 300 years old, 
was but lately made by an artist in Orleans who came to 
the museum and took the chair apart and showed his 
name and the year of its production, a chair for which 
the museum paid $1,800, and which was subsequently re- 
turned to the collector, who also returned the money, and 
who sold it to an American for $2,300. The recent dis- 
covery of Russian forged gold ornaments at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art in this city—clever works of dan- 
gerous Russian gold workers—all these things should lead 
people to conclude that in the foreign art market there 
must be an enormous humbug. 

How many people can detect a genuine Corot from a 
Trouillibert composition? There must be a great many 
Trouilliberts in this city, and the imitations of the Corots 
that are Trouilliberts must be truly amazing. Why, there 
is said to be a Corot factory in Paris, a regular Barbizon 
factory. There are antique factories in this city which 
manufacture antiques—antique furniture and antique works, 
and fine imitators they are, too, in those factories. The 
late George Gemiinder was accused of imitating when he 
made his own violins, he imitated so closely. Who is 
going to tell those things, when the curators of museums 
are in doubt and when the catalogues of museums are 
misleading? It has been discovered that there are prints 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art that long ago should 
have been classed as portfolios instead of being distin- 
guished by hanging. So, after all, the question of a 
genuine violin is a doubtful one unless it is indorsed by 
some expert of disinterested position. 

People who want to purchase fine violins can have them 
tested in this city by the expert of Tae Musica Courter, 
a man whose name, reputation and character are ample 
guarantee of his fidelity to the exact case as represented 
by him. He is a poor man because he has always refused 
to do otherwise than tell the truth regarding fine old vio- 
lins, for he could have made a fortune by subjecting him- 
self to the influences of those who were interested in dis- 
posing of the instruments. 


A Man with Two Names. 


Derroit, March 29, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

Will you have the kindness to obtain for me the address 
of Mr. “Franz Satte,” or “Fransetti,” as he also calls 
himself? Can you verify the statement that he sang at a 
musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria in January, under his 
own name, “Dr. Francis X. Spranger, Jr.”? If you are 
not able to obtain his present address, can you put me 
into communication with some very reliable person who 


will obtain the address for me for a compensation? 


Trusting you will favor me with an early reply, and thank- 
ing you most sincerely for your kindness, believe me, yours 
gratefully, Mrs. Francis X. Sprancer, Jr., 

55 West High street, Detroit, Mich. 


This letter speaks for itself. Tue Musitcat Courter 
cannot engage in work of this kind, but perhaps someone 
else may be able to help the writer of the accompanying 
letter. 


Bayreuth and Munich Festivals. 


B. P., of Salt Lake City, Utah, asks concerning the 
Bayreuth and Munich Music Festivals, who the agents are 
here, aud where tickets can be had. As these agents who 
dispose of these tickets, or who represent these festivals, 
do not advertise in Tue Musicat Courter it is impossible 
for us to answer any inquiries relative to the places of sale 
Newspapers are not published for the purpose of increasing 
the business of those concerns that do not advertise in 
them. Had their addresses been in this paper all of these 
questions would not be necessary and the answers would 
not be as they are. This is the rule followed by the daily 
papers and by the magazines, and there is no reason what- 
ever why the weekly papers should not do likewise 





Marble Collegiate Church Choral Society. 


OOD FRIDAY was generally observed in Protest- 
ant as well as Roman Catholic churches by spe- 
cial services. Nowhere was a musical program more suc- 
cessfully accomplished than in the Marble Collegiate 
Church, at Twenty-ninth street and Fifth avenue. The 
Choral Society showed evidence of careful training and 
rehearsal under the skillful leadership of Richard T. 
Percy, organist and choirmaster of the church. The soloist 
was Dr. Carl E. Dufft. Clarence E. Reynolds presided at 
the organ, and Richard T. Percy was the director. The 
program of music included three chorales by Michael 
Haydn; “A Legend,” by Tschaikowsky; “Penitential Of 
fice,” by Stainer; “Sevenfold Amen,” by Stainer, and 
“Nunc Dimittis,” plain chant. 
The next subscription concert by the Choral Society will 
be given May 5, at the Marble Collegiate Church 


ANTED—A gentleman who has control of a mu- 
sical scheme for American pupils to be educated 
in Europe in music, chiefly vocal, under conditions which 
have not hitherto prevailed, offering great advantages to 
the pupils, especially the female pupils, with full protec- 
tion for them in addition to a thorough education, is 
willing to accept a partner with a limited amount of cap- 
ital, to whom will be entrusted the management of the 
finances. The profit is ample to repay any investment 
within one year. Address L. P. N., care of this office. 


THE H. W. GREENE 5 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN., 
July ist to August 25th, inclusive. 


The season of 1908 offers a continuance of the advan- 
tages that have given to the School its pre-eminence, 
together with greatly increased facilities and important 
additions to its corps of teachers and lecturers. 

The plan affords teachers and students an eight 
weeks’ course in music, including room and board 
in an ideal rural New England town, at prices as low or 
lower than they would expend for an eight weeks’ 
vacation. 

The course includes thorough normal] work and private 
instruction in Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory and 
Ensemble. Easily accessible to New York. 


TERMS: $100.00 FOR THE SESSION. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


Hi. W. GREENE, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Or Brookfield Center, Conn. 














STON OC. 


WEBER'S 


MILITARY BAND. 
FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, 


“The Band That 
Plays the Best.” 


CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 
Bands.” 


Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
Zeelogical Concerts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Lo 
INDIANAPO! 
1212 Vine Street, sr. rovis, a 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. DENVER, Ete. 





SYLVESTOR T. RITTER 


BASSO. 


Representative of the Lankow Method Science of Singing. 
Assistant at the Lankow Studios, and 
engaged at the American School of Opera. 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 890 PARK AYENUE, NEW YORK. 


Development of the mate head voice 
positively proven and demo nstrated 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, FARIS. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE, ARTS BUILDING. 


Curicaco, April 11, 1903 


N Chicago this week there have been three per- 
formances of grand opera, the stars were in fine 
voice, the orchestra did superb work through- 
out, and the stage management was especially 
effective, which last is something of a new de- 

Tuesday evening Sem- 





parture as opera goes 
brich made the opening auspicious by her presentation of 
the “Daughter of the Regiment.” This was followed by 
“Pagliacci.” The list of operas for the remainder of the 
week was as follows: Wednesday evening, “Die Wal 
kiire’; Thursday evening, “Die Meistersinger”; Friday 
evening, ‘Faust’; ‘Saturday afternoon, “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and Saturday evening, “G6tterdimmerung.” 


Se = 


The Chicago Harmonic Society gave its second concert 
Monday evening, April 6, assisted by the Rosenbecker 
Symphony Orchestra. It was noticeable that the chorus 
did better work when unaccompanied, being somewhat 
handicapped by instruments out of tune. Glenn Hall, 
aside from the two very creditable unaccompanied 
choruses, did the good work of the evening, singing in 
his usual artistic ‘manner. ‘Golden Legend,” of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
were the works given. The audience remained unen- 
thused throughout 


ez 


Miss Carolyn Louise Willard, who gave a delightful re- 
cital in Music Hall last week, wishes to disabuse the pub 
lic of the idea that she has but recently returned from 


Europe. The return occurred five years ago, since when 
the young pianist has been under the personal supervision 
of Madame Zeisler, to whom she is pleased to attribute 
most of her proficiency in musical art. 


Se <= 


Dr. Harper, of the Chicago University, has just an- 
nounced his membership of the board of trustees of the 
Theodore Thomas Chicago Orchestra. This is further 
testimony of the permanency of the organization, and will 
go far toward reinforcing the wavering allegiance of many 
weaker souls 

J & 

Gabrilowitsch will give his long postponed recital Sun- 
day afternoon, April 12. The artist’s health has greatly 
improved, and will allow of his filling all future dates. 


a & 

Rosenbecker’s Symphony Orchestra gave its tenth and 
last concert of the series last Sunday evening at the Au- 
ditorium. William Seeboeck did excellent work in the 
rendition of his own concerto, and succeeded in holding 
the orchestra together for quite a period of time 

cs t€é 

Since public subscriptions began the fund for the pres 
ervation of the Thomas Orchestra has increased from 
$170,000 to nearly $400,000 

eS €& 

The Germania Club, of Chicago, will give a testimonial 

concert at Handel Hall Thursday evening, April 23. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 13, 1903 
HE most important musical event of the week 
in Philadelphia will be the first hearing in this 
city, on Friday evening, of César Franck’s 
“The Beatitudes.” The list of soloists is a not- 
able one. Anita Rio, the New York soprano, 
has never sung here before; Kathryn Mc- 
Guckin and George Dundas are both popular Philadelphia 
singers; Gwilym Miles will make his first appearance in a 
work of this character, and Joseph Baernstein will be re- 
membered from his singing in “The Messiah” with the 
society last season. 

The Choral Society will be assisted by a full orchestra, 
and deserves commendation for its enterprise in presenting 
such an important work to the public. An interesting in- 
cident of the occasion is that the oboe part ito be used 
bears the signature of the player who took patt in the first 
complete performance at Liege in 1893. 


as & 


The singing section of the Maennerchor Society held its 
annual election of officers at its clubhouse, 1637 North 
Broad street, last Tuesday evening. The following were 
elected: Chairman, Edmund Wolsieffer; vice chairman, 
Conrad Reiss; secretary, Paul E. Engeler; treasurer, John 
Heinold, and musical director, Prof. Samuel L. Hermann, 
for the twenty-second consecutive term. The Maennerchor 
is actively preparing to attend the twentieth National Saen 
gerfest, to be held in Baltimore next June. 


Rafael Joseffy, the distinguished pianist, who has not been 
heard in this city in some years, will give a concert for 
the benefit of the Foster Home, at Witherspoon Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 14 


The Philip Dalmas recital at Griffith Hall last Tuesday 
was important in the many new compositions introduced 
to a Philadelphia audience. The program was divided 
into five parts, the first of these including the Bach aria 
from the “Ascension”; an eighteenth century song by 
Durante called “Danza Fanciulla,” an exceptionally beauti 
ful Turkish slumber song by Madame Laffon, a Greek song 
called “My Treasure,” by Gerasimos, and Bruneau’s “La 
Sarabande.” In the second part were a Scotch song, “The 
Bonnie Earl 0’ Moray,” the ever beautiful “‘Mattinata,” and 
a little encore song composed by Mr. Dalmas. The prin 
cipal interest in the third portion of the recital was the 
first Philadelphia hearing of two Norwegian songs, one by 
Beyer, “Jeg ved ensteds mellem Barskovens Traer,’ and 
Sinding’s “Marine.” The fourth part of the program was 
made up of old French and German songs, and the concert 
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William A, 
Wiehe TT, BARITONE. 
Exel : Chstam R. Baxrn. 
713 1g Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE, 


Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Piano instruction. Special courses in technic. 
Send for circular. 


PIANIST. 


goo Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





R. A. AUGUSTINE, 


Teacher of Tone Production. 
Studio: 600 Handel Hall, Chicago. 





KARLETON HACKETT, Sette: 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 
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PIANIST. 
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Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





MARY PECK THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


CONCERT. 








Cam be emgaged for Special Sunday Services. 
sat Fine Arts Building or égs8 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
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closed with “The Voice of the Rain,” by Mr. Dalmas, a 
song by Mrs. Beach, and Elgar’s martial “Pipes of Pan.” 
== = 


The Chaminade Club, a popular musical organization of 
this city, will give Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” music by 
Richard Strauss, at Griffith Hall on Thursday evening, 
April 16. Miss Helen Pulaski will be the pianist, and 
Mrs. Milton Goldsmith will recite the poem. A miscel- 
laneous program will be given preceding the poem by 
Susanna Dercum, contralto; Mrsr Joseph Stern Weyl, pi 
anist; Mrs. Rossi Gisch-Buck, violinist; Miss Adele Zell 
ner, pianist, and Miss Agnes Bundy, ’cellist. This is only 
the second time that “Enoch Arden” will have been given 
in this city. 





Se <= 


The Fortnightly Club will give their second private 
concert on Saturday evening, April 18, at. the Academy of 
Music, and will be assisted by Flavie van den Hende, 
‘cellist, and David Baxter, basso 


== <= 


One of the most important of the Good Friday song 
services was that given at the Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church, being Mercadante’s “The Seven Last Words of 
Our Saviour on the Cross.” The following were the so- 
loists: Mrs. Corrinne Wiest Anthony, Miss Kathryn D 
Strickler, Miss Isabel R. Buchanan, sopranos; Mrs. S 
F. Osbourn, Miss G. Rovilla Fry and Mrs. Russell King 
Miller, contraltos; Charles A. Hartman, Jackson L 
Prestwich, Chauncey de Long and James Y. Glisson, ten 
ors; Buell G. Miller, Daniel Houseman, Frank M. Conly 
and George Russell Strauss, basses. Clarence Shank was 
the organist and director. 

oe & 

Stainer’s “The Crucifixion” Wednesday 
evening at the Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, under 
the direction of Clarence Huey. The soloists were Miss 
Lulu S. Heintzelman, Miss Mabel S. Gould, 
contralto; James A. Crabtree, tenor, and Dr. J. P. Bethel 
bass. 


was sung last 


soprano, 


es <= 
The finale of the first act of Wagner’s “Parsifal” 
sung last Wednesday evening by the choir of the 
Presbyterian Church, under the direction of Henry Gor 
don Thunder. 


was 


First 


oe = 


Among the important and interesting after Easter mu 
sical events comes a piano and song recital by Mrs. Maric 
Kunkel Zimmerman, soprano, and Harold Nason, pian 
ist, which will be given at Griffith Hall on Thursday even 
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Dr. FP. ZIEGFELD, President. 





Established 1697. 
Coilege Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicage 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 


Art in America. 
The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled 


im an institution of its kind. 
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ELOCUTION, 
OPERA, 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALE, 

HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLP GANZ, 

HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSEI, 
THEODORE SPIERING 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting 
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ing, April 23. The prominence of these two local artists 
will undoubtedly insure them a large audience 
oe & 

At the April concert of the Chandler Music Club, of 
the Pennsylvania College of Music, a paper was read on 
“Scandinavian Music,” by Mrs. Ellen and the 
program was made up entirely of Scandinavian songs 

eS «& 

Much interest is already being manifested in the third 
and last concert of the Mendelssohn Club’s season, to 
be given at the Academy of Music on May 8, especially 
n account of the announcement that Bach’s great “Mag 
nificat” is to be sung. This is a work different from 
which the Mendelssohn Club previously 
The program of the concert 
lude two new part songs by 
composition Max 
Obsequies.” 


Pearse 


those have 


given coming will also in 
Frank Caufman, anda dra 
3ruchen, entitled “Roman 


W. W. Hammonp 


matic by 





Eduard Reuss, Pianist and Teacher. 
DUARD REUSS, the pianist, has 


Dresden marked 


playing in 


Following 


been 


with success are a 
few of his most recent press notices: 
The well known 


had, on Monday, in 


and teacher at the Royal Conservator 
hall of the Musenhaus, 


whict 


pianist 
the audience with 
a high appreciation of followed his 
individed interest and attention. Eduard Reuss 
the most prominent piano virtuosos and teachers in our city, he is 

Phe ! 


matic 


an 
art, performance wit 
s not niy ne 
endowed mus 
Bach’ Far 
ccupied more than 
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VERNON D’'ARNALLE. 
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LOUIS WINTER’S CAREER. 


OUIS WINTER, the veteran musical director, of Bal- 
timore, has been engaged to look after the orchestra 
for the coming Saengerfest in that city. David Melamet is 
to direct the concerts, but Winter will have charge at least 
of the Baltimore section of the big orchestra, which is to 
include players from New York and other cities. Winter 
has had a varied and interesting career. He was born in 
Budingen, Germany, seventy years ago. He went to Balti- 
more with his parents (his father was a musician) in 1850. 
For many years he conducted the orchestra in the leading 
Baltimore theatres and through this position became well 
acquainted with many celebrated actors. 

A special in the Baltimore American of Easter Sunday 
on Winter refers to his friendship with John Wilkes 
Booth. This friendship, the writer in the Baltimore paper 
says, caused Winter many uneasy hours after the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. Everyone in any way associated 
with the assassin was suspected, but, of course, Mr. Win- 
ter cleared his name of all suspicion in the conspiracy. 

One of the popular ante-bellum actresses, Anna Forrest, 
wrote a poem, “Gay and Happy,” and dedicated it to Win- 
ter. He made a musical setting for the verses, and this 
song “Gay and Happy” was sung during the war in many 
a camp in the Confederate army. After the war Winter 
was elected leader of the Fifth Regiment Band, Maryland’s 
crack regiment. For many years Winter was connected 
with the Peabody Institute. He was a charter member of 
the Baltimore Liederkranz, the oldest singing society in the 
State of Maryland. 








ANTONIA DOLORES. 


ORE glowing reports were received last week from 

the critics in the Antipodes about the singing of 

the soprano, Mlle. Antonia Dolores. The appended crit- 

icisms refer to her farewell song recital at Queen’s Hall, 
Perth, in West Australia: 

One of the largest audiences ever seen in Queen’s Hall assembled 
last evening to hear the final song recital of the favorite soprano, 
Mile. Antonia Dolores, the concert being the third of a series 
given under the direction of Nicholson & Co. Long before 8 
o’clock it was announced to those eager to gain admission that 
only “standing room” was available. Inside the hall presented a 
brilliant spectacle. Every reserved seat was occupied both on the 
floor and in the gallery. Crowds of people stood and filled up 
every niche and corner along the walls, while extra chairs were 
carried in and placed wherever possible. Stimulated no doubt by 
the presence of such an audience, for it was indeed a visible token 
f the public appreciation of her artistic capabilities, Mlle. Dolores 
sang splendidly, and in addition to the twelve songs set down for 
her on the program, she gave no less than five others as encore 
pieces. The enthusiasm which her performances evoked was over- 
whelming, cheers and “hurrahs” were to be heard, and at the close 
she received an ovation of a most demonstrative character, the au- 


dience remaining to recall and applaud her time after time. The 
greater portion of the numbers which formed last evening’s program 
had been given by Mlle. Dolores on previous occasions. They in- 
cluded the recitative and aria “From Mighty Kings” (“Judas Mac 
cabeus”), Bizet’s brilliant “Tarantelle,” admirably sung, and “I’m 
Ow’re Young to Marry” as an extra number after the second 


named. Old masters were represented by Scarlatti’s “Se Florindo,” 
Buononcini’s “Per la Gloria’ and Paisiello’s “La Zingarella,” and 
were interpreted with such grace and refinement that the audience 
insisted on hearing more, when “Away, Away” (Lee), was added. 
The aria, “Sombre Foret,” from “Guillaume Tell” (Rossini) was 
given with subdued reflective effect, and the plaintive “Chanson 
Arabe” of Godard was bracketed therewith. A magnificent per- 
formance was the “Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah,” and its merit was 
fully recognized by the interested listeners, who evinced their en- 
thusiasm in no uncertain fashion. A beautiful basket of pink roses 
was presented to the songstress at this stage, and then she gave 
by special request the favorite “Oh, to Remember.” Three English 
sougs, “Should He Upbraid?” (H. Bishop), a melodious and flow 
ing composition by Sterndale Bennett, entitled “Maydew,” and 
Rubinstein’s exquisite morceau, ““O Fair and Sweet and Holy,” were 
bracketed together, and rendered with truly artistic taste. They 
were received with keenest satisfaction, and as an encore made- 
moiselle charmed her audience with Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 


Taught Me,” one of the Gipsy lays. The last number was Haydn’s 
captivating ‘“‘Mermaid’s Song,” followed, as a matter of course by 
the celebrated “Laughing Song” (during the performance of which 


a flashlight photo of the audience was taken by Mr. Greenham). 





Even then the audience was apparently loath to disperse, but, as 
stated above, remained to cheer and recall the favorite artist, until 


she at length seated herself at the piano, and amidst much applause 
sang to her own accompaniment “Home, Sweet Home.” 

R. Clarence Newell’s accompaniments were, as usual, artistic and 
skillful.—The West Australian, Saturday, February 14, 1903. 








Haydn's Oratorio, ‘‘ The Seasons.’”’ 


NCE again the People’s Choral Union has demon- 
strated that the monster chorus cannot convincingly 
sing one of the classic oratorios. The Union sang Haydn’s 
Oratorio, “The Seasons,’ at the annual concert in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Monday night of this week. 
The stage was extended out into the auditorium, but this 
arrangement, if anything, made the acoustics seem. worse 
than usual’, Nearly all of the thousand voices in the chorus 
are uncultivated. From such a source gratifying results 
could hardly be expected. Evidently there are persons in 
New York who do not recognize Haydn as a classical com- 
poser. It is because his music is grandly simple that the 
highest refinement and finish are required in the delivery. 
The orchestra played roughly. Whatever merits there 
were in the performance may be attributed to the soloists, 
Mrs. Shanna Cumming, Ellicon van Hoose and Gwilym 
Miles. The singing of these three favorite artists was in- 
telligent and polished. 








Baxter’s Triumph in the Middle West. 


AVID BAXTER, the Scotch basso, who has scored 

notable successes everywhere he has sung in the 

East, has repeated his triumph in Pittsburg and Min- 
neapolis, as may be seen from the following clippings: 

Great enthusiasm last night greeted David Baxter, the noted 
Scotch singer, at Carnegie Music Hall, where he made his first 
public appearance in this city. The song recital was unquestion- 
ably one of the most excellent and most thoroughly enjoyable of 
any ever given in this city. 

For a bass, his voice has remarkable range, while probably his 
greatest excellence is reached in the mezzo voce. His soft tunes 
last night were the sweetest ever offered by a bass singer in this 
city. Mr. Baxter also sings with fine expression.—The Post, 
Pittsburg, March 27. 


Mr. Baxter showed marked appreciation of the dramatic qualities 
of his songs, and his modulation, enunciation and inflection left but 
little to be desired. He was encored several times.—The Times, 
Pittsburg, March 27. 


Mr. Baxter sings with intelligence and feeling—has tempera- 
ment, to use an elusive phrase. We liked him best in the pathetic 
sweetness of “Loch Lomond,” “Sands o’ Dee” and “Land o’ the 
Leal.” Delightful also was his singing of “Turn Ye to Me” and 
an old German drinking song.—The Pittsburg Gazette, March 29. 


David Baxter, the eminent Scotch basso, gave a very enjoyable 
song recital in Carnegie Music Hall last evening. His voice is a 
true bass of splendid compass and thoroughly agreeable tone qual- 
ity. He sang the Scotch songs with a feeling and expression 
which was absolutely charming. Perhaps the finest part of the 
program was Mr. Baxter’s rendition of the “Sands o’ Dee” and 
“Land o’ the Leal.” His final number, “Scots Wha Hae,” was 
also splendidly sung. Mr. Baxter made a decided hit and was 
encored many times.—The Leader, Pittsburg, March 27. 


David Baxter, the basso, was last night’s soloist. Mr. Baxter 
is a big man with a fine and flexible voice which never seems 
strained and never seems to reach the ultimate power possible to 
it. His numbers last evening were a series of delights. His 
heavier tones are organ-like and rolling; his lighter, higher tones 
are sweet and sure. He is remarkably free from mannerisms, his 
simplicity of delivery being well adapted to the great, quiet com- 
positions he interprets. His first selection was an aria from an 
opera by Tschaikowsky, and was well received. “Loch Lomond” 
was sung with a haunting pathos that well nigh brought tears. 
“Deil’s Awa’,” a more lively composition, was enjoyed to the ut- 
most. It contains possibilities for artistic handling which were 
recognized by Mr. Baxter. “The Land o’ the Leal” and “Sound 
the Pibroch,” the remaining numbers of the group, were exquisitely 
rendered. Mr. Baxter responded to the continued applause with 
the famous German drinking song, “In Tiefen Kellar.”"—Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, April 9. 


SCARCITY OF PIANISTS. 





By Louis Blumenberg, 'Cellist. 


SUPERFICIAL thought would hardly convince 
anyone that there is a scarcity of pianists, and 
yet after considering the subject it will be found 
that out of the army of people who play piano 
there are precious few pianists. There are 
thousands of people who think they can play piano, but 
out of thousands how many are there who can play 
correctly (technically) one of the concertos or sonatas 
of the great composers. It can be safely ventured that in 
Greater New York not a dozen pianists outside the well 
known artists can be found who can fulfill the above re- 
quirement, §Dhere are)injithis community about 5,000 
piano teach@s;averugiieGVepupils each, making’ 25,000 
persons studying piano. Then think when: it. is said that 
out Of'this army mot twelve can play a great’€6mposition 
satisfactorily. It is pretty certain that out of this number 
not ten can play one of the works from memory. 

What is the cause of this lamentable condition? Are 
the teachers incapable or indifferent, or is the study of 
piano playing pursued in the wrong direction? Surely the 
proportion of proficiency is larger among violinists, ’cell- 
ists and even vocalists. 

There are many violinists who can be called upon to 
play concertos and ensemble works at any moment, and 
so also ’cellists. 

Of the numerous pianists who are pupils of the great 
European professors how few there are who can play 
ensemble. The majority are equipped with the usual 
concert repertory, but are at sea when it comes to a trio, 
quartet or other concerted composition. These are as- 
tounding statements, and prove that even though there be 
a very small percentage of proficient pianists, there is 
an extremely limited number of musicians among them. 
As a proof of this observe the scarcity of accompanists. 
There is no category in the entire musical profession 
which is so circumscribed. 

It is easier to secure the services of any kind of per- 
former anywhere than a first class accompanist: The 
number is positively ridiculous. Every soloist complains 
about this scarcity. Many artists who accept engage- 
ments in the various cities with clubs or societies suffer 
through the unfitness of the accompanists with whom 
they are obliged to play. Many a fine virtuoso or singer 
has been unable to achieve success because of the incapable 
accompanist. There is something wrong in the depart- 
ment of piano education, and yet there is no department 
so replete with exercises, studies and musical literature 





Miss Celia Schiller. 


ISS CELIA SCHILLER, the pianist, will go 
abroad as usual this summer, and while in Europe 
she will visit a number of distinguished artists. Her 
friend Madame Carrefio is on the list. Before going 
away Miss Schiller will give a musicale, at which several 
of her talented pupils will assist her. During the win- 
ter Miss Schiller has played at many private musicales. 
Her engagements included five consecutive Sunday 
night recitals, at which her playing was greatly enjoyed 
by many music lovers and musicians. At both her pri- 
vate and public appearances Miss Schiller proves an at- 
tractive performer, possessing as she does a personality 
that is as charming as her art. Miss Schiller has a large 
repertory, and throughout her busy season she played 
novelties as well as compositions out of the conven- 
tional order. 








A New Pianist, 
E. JOHNSTON has engaged Emiliano Renaud, the 
« French pianist, for the tour of next season with 
Miss Margaret Adams, the young soprano. 














MARK HAMBOURG. 


American Tour 1902-1903 


Address all communications to 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 


Music Hall, BALTIMORE. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, i 

April 4, 1903 f 

HERE is every reason to hope that before very 

long “Ein Heldenleben” will have gained a firm 

hold upon the affections of the British public 

Its recognition has, it is true, been somewhat 

tardy, and for years Strauss’ symphonic poem 

was nothing more than a name to us. But its triumph was 
none the less complete, and, though it was only produced 
here late in the autumn, it has already been given three 
times, on each occasion a crowded and enthusiastic 
house. The extra symphony concert on Saturday after- 
noon drew an enormous audience. to the Queen’s Hall 
Whether it was the Wagner excerpts or “Ein Heldenleben” 
which proved the principal attraction, it is, of course, im 
possible to say. But the fact remains that the latter was 
followed with rapt attention and was applauded to the 
echo. Such being the case we may legitimately assume 
that public interest has been aroused in Strauss and that 
the time is ripe for a more systematic production of his 
music. There is still a large and untried field left for the 
energetic Mr. Wood. He has done excellent work during 
the season that is just over and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that he will not rest upon his laurels. Strauss’ name has 
figured largely upon the Queen’s Hall programs, and, in 
addition to the production of “Ein Heldenleben,” we have 
heard “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Tod und Verklarung,” “Don 
Juan” and the magnificent “Gesang des Apollopriesterin.” 
Considering that this is the first year in which he has 
made any serious attempt to grapple with Strauss’ music it 
must be admitted that this is a very honorable record. It 
has, no doubt, done much to familiarize the London public 
with the work of the greatest of modern composers, and 
the forthcoming Strauss festival should prevent the im- 
pression from fading away before the next season at the 
Queen’s Hall begins. We may then, perhaps, hope to hear 
those of Strauss’ tone poems with which we have not yet 
had a chance of becoming familiar. “Macbeth,” “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra” and “Don Quixote,” the two sym 
phonies, the Festival March, op. 1, and the Serenade for 
woodwind are to all intents and purposes unknown here, 
and, though some of these are, no doubt, early works and 
scarcely representative of the composer’s individuality, we 
ought to become acquainted, as far as possible with all his 


to 


work. 
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Mr. Wood's reading of “Ein Heldenleben” on Saturday 
must have done much to elucidate many of its mysteries for 
its hearers. It differed somewhat, it is true, from that of 
Strauss himself, and the antagonists were scarcely so rasp- 
ing, the battle hardly so strenuous, as they are in the com- 
poser’s hands. Hans Wessely, too, missed some of the 
spirit of the violin solo and he might well have taken a 
lesson in it from Zimmerman. Still, in view of the many 
excellent points of the performance, it is quite unnecessary 
to cavil at these very slight deficiencics and it must be ad 
mitted that Henry Wood’s reading was so admirably lucid 
that most of the crooked places became straight and the 
dark places plain. 
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I heard but little of Emil Sauer’s piano recital at St. 
James’ Hall on the same afternoon, and such of it as I 
heard moved me not at all. Sauer is, of course, a very 
clever and brilliant player, and there are few who have 
attained to his extraordinary fluency and neatness. But 
his performances always savor somewhat of sensationalism 
and it is impossible not to feel that the music is invariably 
made merely a medium for personal display. Of deep sen- 
timent he possesses but little, and such feeling as he in- 
fuses into the music that he plays lies principally upon the 
surface. His performance of Liszt's hackneyed “Liebes- 
traum,” for instance, was nothing but an absurd piece of 
exaggeration, in which sickly sentiment was the most 
salient feature. Of course Sauer is a very brilliant player, 
and all honor is due to a man who has been through the 
immense labor involved in developing a remarkable tech- 


nic. But it is in his technic that his strength lies, and, 
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astonishing though his performances undoubtedly are, they 
leave one entirely unmoved. 
as €& 

Thursday evening the first the potpourris 
known as the Broadwood concerts came to an end, and 
their success has, apparently, been sufficient to justify the 
announcement of a second series during the next autumn 
and winter season. In arranging their concerts Messrs. 
Broadwood were, no doubt, actuated by truly admirable 
motives, but it is to be hoped that before next season they 
will have taken a few lessons in the gentle art of arrang 
ing concert programs. They have taken it upon themselves 
to champion the cause of the native composer in a manner 
that deserves our heartiest thanks, for British music has 
not too many champions to fight its cause. But their pro- 
grams have been such an odd mixture of good, bad and 
indifferent that it.has seldem been possible to sit out) an 
entire concert with any enjoyment. I have had cause to 
complain of this before now, and I do not intend to go 
over old ground. Messrs. Broadwood, however, would do 
well to pay some attention to the many protests which 
have appeared on this subject, and to show more wisdom 
in the future. Nearly every one of their programs has 
contained something that was interesting, and much that 
no one can conceivably have wanted to hear. By elim- 
inating the latter element they would raise their concerts 
into the front rank of the chamber concerts of the day. 
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Thursday's program served to introduce us to the Halir 
Quartet. Professor Halir is, of course, very well known 
in London as a soloist, as the second violin of the Joachim 
Quartet, and as the leader of quartets at the Popular Con 
certs. Till Thursday, however, his own combination of 
players had never been heatd in England, and it may be 
the impressions which it made in Schu- 


season of 


said at once that 
mann’s Quartet in A and that by Haydn in E flat were 
excellent. Though the playing was not of any sensational 
order, the tone, the ensemble and the readings were all 
thoroughly good, and Professor Halir has evidently trained 
his men carefully, and has succeeded in inspiring them 
with some of his own excellent musicianship. Miss Glee- 
son-White, the vocalist of the concert, is to be congrat- 
ulated on her choice of songs. These, including as they 
did songs by Arensky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glinka, Hadow 
and Parry, were far from hackneyed, and were admirably 
sung. Leonard Borwick’s readings of Bach’s C minor 
Toccata and three of Scarlatti’s sonatas were as neat and 
finished as is everything that this pianist does. 
= <= 

The name of Miss Minnie Tracey is not altogether new 
to London, for she sang in opera a few seasons ago, 
Sir Augustus Harris’ management. Still, her ap- 


under 


29 _ 


pearances here have been none too frequent, and it was a 
real pleasure to hear her again at the Bechstein Hall on 
[Thursday evening. She sang in all some fifteen songs, 
and it says much for her art that she was completely suc 
cessiul in all of them. Her dramatic training has evidently 
stood her in very good stead, and such songs as Schu- 
bert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade,” Saint-Saéns’ “Aimons 
nous,” Brahms’ “Von Waldbekranzter Hohe” and an air 
from Gluck’s “Alceste” showed that her gilts are of the 
highest order and very far removed from the common 
But, while her fine voice is undoubtedly displayed at its 
best in such songs as these, she is so fime an artist that 
she is no less successful in song of a lighter character 
Paladilhe’s “Psyche,” the old French “Ni jamais ni tou 
jours,” Berlioz’s ““Vilanelle” and Grieg’s “Im Kahn” were 
given with perfect daintiness and charm, while in a group 
of Strauss’ songs, the program 
proved that her sympathy with the most modern music is 
quite as great as is her sympathy with the older school 
In fact Miss Tracéy seems to be a singer without limi- 
tations, and the great success oi her first concert should 
encourage her to give a second. There was one disap- 
pointment in store for the audience, that Herr Gre 
gorowitsch, the well known violinist, who was to have 
played, sent a telegram at the last moment that he was 
The causes of his non-appearance was 


with which ended, she 


in 


unable to appear 
not stated in the program, and, from the very curt word 
ing of the announcement, we should take it that his man 
ager considered it insufficient. Be that as it may, a word 
of protest should be raised against this growing tendency 
to disappoint the public. “Indis 


word with meanings, and 


on the part of artists 
posed” is a convenient two 
often, when it is announced that a certain performer is 
too indisposed to appear, one is inclined to fancy that 
the little word “too” is really quite superfluous. In cases 
where the artist receives no emolument he commits, of 
course, no actual breach of contract, so far as the law is 
concerned. But he makes a moral contract which should 
be as binding to him as any legal contract if he be the 
possessor of a conscience ZARATHUSTRA 


An American Baritone in Paris. 
A PARIS letter says Tom Richards, Colorado 
Springs, has just had an immense success in the 
role the Grand Priest Gluck’s “‘Alceste” at the 
Salle des Sociétés Savantes de Paris. 

This performance was a most important affair, and Mr 
Richards was the hero oj the féte owing to his powerful 
interpretation of his part, the distinction of his style and 
the beauty and power oi After his great song, 
which the public insisted on hearing a second time, his 


of 


of in 


his voice 


success became a veritable triumph 

Mr. Richards is a pupil of the celebrated Professor 
[rabadelo, with whom he has studied voice production 
and style. Mr. de Trabadelo, who was present at the 
performance, has stated several 
Parisian journalists that he is sure of making Mr. Rich- 
ards one of the greatest baritones of the future. 


in an interview with 


Dahm-Petersen Sings. 
HE Norwegian-American baritone, Mr. Dahm-Peter- 
sen, who has made such strides to the front in the 
past season, sang Gade’s “Erliking’s Daughter” at the 
Deutscher Club, Staten Island, March 28, and Gaul’s 
“Passion” at Calvary P. E. Church, March 29, the rector 
of the church, Dr. Parks, saying he had never heard it 
better sung. April 7 he gave his second lecture recital on 
“Some Modern Song Writers” at St. Peter’s Hall, West 
Twentieth street, and April 10 at the House of Refuge, 
Randall’s Island, both under the auspices of the board of 
education. He sang songs by Nevin, Chaminade, Foote, 
De Koven, Tschaikowsky, Strauss and Grieg, playing his 
own accompaniments. 
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Boston, April 11, 1903. 


im) RTHUR BERESFORD was unable to sing in 
the Bach Mass for the Cecilia Tuesday evening 
owing to illness. No announcement was made 
of this, and the following morning criticisms of 
Mr. Beresford appeared in the papers. This 
would seem to be unfair to both the one who undertook 
the work at such short notice and to the one who did not 
appear. A few words of explanation would have placed 
both artists in the correct light. 
Se = 

Miss Adelaide Griggs is to give a song recital on Fri- 
day evening, April 24, at Huntington Chambers Hall. 
Henry S. Wilder is to be the accompanist. The program 
will include songs by Elgar, Strauss, Brahms, Chadwick, 
Miss Lang and Liza Lehmann. 


Se = 


Miss Adverda Viola Kehler and pupils gave a recital at 
Shenandoah, Pa., recently. Miss Kehler is a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
Her instructor at the Conservatory was Carl Stasny. 

eS & 

Miss Gertrude Walker has been singing lately at Am- 
herst, Sunderland, Westminster, Brockton, Medford, Law- 
rence, and before the New Hampshire Club in Boston. 

Miss Walker has also been engaged to take the part of 
the priestess in “Aida,” which is to be given by the Salem 
Oratorio Society. 





es & 
Giuseppe A. Randegger will give a recital in Steinert 
Hall on Monday afternoon, April 27. 


S= = 


Hans Schneider had a birthday recently which was cele- 
brated at his studio. It was his fortieth anniversary and to 
observe it a number cf friends and pupils gathered. In 
the early part of the evening Mr. Schneider gave a lecture 
on “Parsifal,” illustrated with stereopticon views of the 
scenery of the festival at Bayreuth. During the evening a 
silver loving cup was presented to the host, the presenta 
tion speech being made by Irving T. Irons, Mr. Schneider’s 
reply being especially happy. 

eS & 


It will be remembered that the plans for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra pension fund contemplate two con- 
certs each season by the orchestra in aid of this object. 
The second of these concerts is to be given at Symphony 
Hall on Sunday evening, the 26th, and for this event a 
program of interest is planned. Under Mr. Gericke’s di- 
rection the orchestra is to play the “William Tell” over- 
the “Roma” suite by Bizet, the “Largo” by Handel 
for violins, four harps and organ, the “Danse Macabre” 
by Saint-Saéns, and a Johann Strauss waltz. The soloist 
will be Miss Ada Crossley, an English contralto who makes 
her first appearance in this city on this occasion. 


eS = 


Carl Faelten’s next piano recital will be at Huntington 
Chambers Hall on Wednesday evening, April 22. Follow- 
ing is his program: Prelude and Fugue, G major, from 
Well Tempered Clavichord, Part 2, Bach; Theme and Va- 
riations, B flat major, op. 142, No. 3, Schubert; Novellette, 
D major, op. 21, No. 2, Schumann; Rhapsody, B minor, op. 


ture, 












79, No. 1; Ballade, D minor, op. 10, No. 1; Scherzo, E flat 


minor, op. 4, Brahms; Sonate Caracteristique, E flat 


major, op. 81a, Beethoven. 
Ss & 


The Apollo Club’s fourth concert of the season will be 
given in Chickering Hall on Friday evening, April 17. 
The club will be assisted by Karl J. Ondricek, violinist. 

=e & 


Miss Lucie A. Tucker’s program of songs and arias, 
postponed from March 17, will be given at Chickering 
Hall April 29. 

es & 


The next Chase & Baker recital to be given by the 
Hallet & Davis Company will occur at their warerooms 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 14. Mrs. Gertrude C. 
Fletcher, soprano, will be the soloist, and will sing Gou- 
nod’s “Divine Redeemer.” 


=e <= 


The MacDowell Club closes its season with a concert 
at Chickering Hall next Wednesday afternoon. The pro- 
gram will be given by Miss Grace Wethern, Messrs. 
Eichheim, Strube, Kraft and Keller, Mrs. Louise Bruce 
Brooks, Miss Anna Jansen, Mrs. L. M. Wallace, J. C. 
Bartlett and Harry Merrill, with Mrs. Langdon Froth- 
ingham at the piano. 

eS €& 

M. Steinert & Sons Company announce a recital at 
which all the accompaniments will be played with the 
Pianola. The soloists will be Miss Mabelle Monaghan 
and Emmanuel Fiedler. The concert will take place next 
Wednesday evening in Steinert Hall. 

es & 


The last and eighth of the concerts which the Fort- 
nightly Club gave at Chickering Hall on Monday after- 
noon successfully closed the third year of this fashionable 
organization, upon which occasion both Miss Lena Little 
and William Winch, the organizers, were the recipients 
of heartiest congratulations. 


Miss Lena Trowbridge, a pupil of T. Adamowski, will 
give a musical on April 23 at the residence of Mrs. 
Charles H. Bond. Miss Trowbridge will be assisted by 
Mr. Adamowski in a violin duet arrangement of a Bach 
Concerto and by the soprano Miss Greta Masson. 


= <= 


George Edmund Dwight will give a recital next 
Wednesday evening in small Chickering Hall. He will 
be assisted by Miss Marie Adams Bennett at the piano. 


oe <& 


The twenty-first concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on Saturday evening, April 11, consisted of the 
following program: Overture, “King Lear,” Litolff (first 
time); Aria, “Il mio Tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” Mo- 
zart; “Endymion’s Narrative,” Romance for Orchestra, 
op. 10, F. S. Converse (first performance), Aria, “O 
Vision Entrancing,” from “Esmeralda,” A. Goring 
Thomas, and Symphony No. 1, in D minor, for Organ 








and Orchestra, op. 42, Guilmant. Soloists, Ben Davies 


and Wallace Goodrich. 
se €& 


The eightieth birthday celebration of Chickering & Sons’ 
establishment will take place on Tuesday evening, April 14, 
at 8 o’clock, at Chickering Hall, Boston, where all the em- 
ployees of the house and some friends are to be invited. 
There will be music by B. J. Lang on the first Chickering 
piano and on the latest concert grand of the Chickerings. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale will deliver an address on rem 
iniscences regarding Boston as far back as eighty years 
ago, and personal recollections of his own concerning 
Jonas Chickering in his day. Miss Mary Ogilvie will sing. 








PRATT’S CHOPIN RECITALS. 


ILAS G. PRATT recently concluded an. interesting 
double series of historical Chopin recitals in Man 
hattan and Brooklyn. The Manhattan recitals were given 
at Mr. Pratt’s residence, 176 West Eighty-sixth street, and 
the Brooklyn recitals at Wissner Hall, Fulton street and 
Flatbush avenue. The works played at the four recitals 
(four in each borough) include with few exceptions the 
entire compositions of the great Polish composer in 
chronological order. Mr. Pratt’s divisions follow: 
FIRST RECITAL 
Period 1809—1830. 
The Boy—The Youth—The Man. 
Mazurkas Nos. 1 and 3, op. 6 and 7. 
Nocturne in E flat, op. 9. 
Study on the Black Keys and The Revolutionary, op. 
Romanza from Concerto, op. 11. 
Nocturnes Nos, 1 and 2, op 
Rondo in C minor, op. 16. 
Mazurkas Nos. 1 and 2, op. 17. 
Grand Valse in E flat, op. 18. 
Spianato and Grand Polonaise in E flat, op. 22. 


10. 


15 





SECOND RECITAL. 
1831—1836. 
The Artist and Polish Patriot. 
First Ballad, op. 23. 
Etudes, op, 25— 
No. 1, The Aeolian. 
No. 7, in G sharp minor 
No. 11, in A minor 
Two Polonaises, C sharp and E flat minor, op. 26. 
Two Nocturnes, C sharp and D flat, op. 27 
Preludes Nos. 3 and 15, op. 28 (The Phantom, as played 
by Liszt; personal reminiscence). 
Impromptu in A flat, op. 29. 
Mazurka No. 3, op. 30. 
THIRD RECITAL. 
1837—1843. 
The Teacher and Favorite of Parisian Society. 
Nocturne in A flat, op. 32. 
Mazurka, op. 33— 
No. 2, The Dance. 
No. 4, The Soliloquy. 
Grand Valse Brillante, Nos. 1 and 2, op. 34 
Scherzo and Marche Funebre, from Second Sonata, op. 35. 
Second Impromptu in F sharp, op. 36 
Nocturnes in G minor and G major, op. 37. 
Polonaise in A major (The Military), op. 40. 
Grand Valse in A flat, op. 42 
Third Ballad in A flat (The Triumph of Hope), op. 48 
FOURTH RECITAL, 
1844— 1849. 
In the Shadow of Death. 
Nocturne No. 2, F sharp, minor, op. 48. 
Third Impromptu in G flat, op. 51 
* Eighth Polonaise in A flat, op. 53. 
Fourth Ballad (Complaint and Final Catastrophe), op. 52 
Nocturne in F minor, op. 55. 
Berceuse, op. 57. 
+ Third Sonata, B minor, op. 58. 
Nocturne No. 1, in E major, op. 62. 
Valses in D flat and C sharp, op. 64 
Posthumous Fantaisie Impromptu, ( 
Song), op. 6. 
Posthumous Valse, G flat, op. 71. 


It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Pratt played before 
latge audiences. His keen appreciation and intimate sym- 
pathy with the composer’s poetic and dramatic intent car- 
ried his listeners with him throughout the series. During 
the past ten years Mr. Pratt has given similar recitals 


sharp minor (Swan 





* Master Ernest L. Thibault and (+) Mrs. Flora S. Pratt, pupils of 
Mr. Pratt, performed the Polonaise in A flat and the Sonata in B 
minor. 
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which have helped to establish his reputation as a Chopin 
interpreter. 

An extract from a report in the Brooklyn Citizen is ap- 
pended : 

The joy and 
Chopin’ were feelingly and vividly 
Manhattan, at Wissner Hall, last 
the interpretation on the 
selections. Mr. Pratt exhibited a remarkably keen insight into the 
life and character of Chopin 


punctuated the life of Frederic 
portrayed by Silas G, Pratt, of 
evening, in a brief lecture pre 
choice 


the sadness which 


ceding piano of the composer's 


Mr. Pratt is a musician whose individuality is tuned in classic 
tone. His almost intuitive conception of the sweetness, the depth 
and power of the composer was charming 

When Mr. Pratt concluded his review of the composer's life he 


described a number of Chopin's noted works. He explained what 


he believed to have been the author's interpretation of each piece, 


weaving his varying emotions into songs, without words, but whose 
very effect would reveal the subject of the theme. Then, with a 
touch that was now tender, low and sweetly sad; now firm, strongly 


yet withal retaining a delicacy and expression that was 
playing; but he never 


determined, 
fitting. Mr. Pratt forgot his 
ence forgot the master whose works he strove to portray. 


audience while 


‘ 








Chautauqua Notes. 
HE Chautauqua Summer School is a school combining 
entertainment and general culture in a 
the student, in a place 


recreation, 
unique manner with the work of 
noted for the beauty of its scenery, the clear atmosphere 
of a high altitude and the freedom of outdoor life. This 
is what is offered at Chautauqua during the months of 
July and August. The location of the school is the fa 
mous Assembly town on Chautauqua Lake in Western 
New York. Here is offered instruction, for a small fee, in 
classes covering a wide field of educational work. The 
classes are conducted on the university plan by college and 
university professors and normal school teachers from the 
During the session of 
schools 


various institutions of the country 
1903 there will be offered in the fifteen different 
more than 200 courses, under eighty instructors. 
new departments have been added and the work heretofore 
given is being strengthened and expanded. 

Dr. Carl E. Dufft, of this city, with his able assistants, 
will have charge of the department of vocal music. This 
department is coming to the front under Dr. Dufft's direc- 
tion and will be one of the marked features in the course 
of study there this summer. Dr. Dufft will give private 
instruction on tone production and artistic singing, also 
lectures on the interpretation of different classes of music 
The normal course will be of especial interest to teachers, 
as it will give them the best means with which to overcome 
the difficulties which beset the training of a voice. Lessons 
begin July 6 for a period of eight weeks. 


Several 





= ————— 


Signor Carbone’s Pupils. 

A. Carbone’s 
continue their 
and he has, 
The famous 


number of Signor 
desire to 


months, 


LREADY a large 
pupils have signified their 
studies with him during the summer 
decided to teach summer. 
Hengler sisters, who are his pupils, will continue their 
studies with him after their return from Europe. They 
have been appearing in Nice and London with great suc- 
cess. 


therefore, all 


** The Soul of a Song.’ 


66 HE Soul of a Song” is the title of an instructive 


BURMEISTER’S FAREWELL. 


——— 


ICHARD BURMEISTER gave his farewell 
concert in the large ballroom of the Hotel 
Savoy Tuesday evening, April 7, and in con- 
nection the pianist and his charming wife held 
a reception with a supper following. Among 
the guests were a number of the most dis 

tinguished Germans now residing in New York. After 

seventeen years’ sojourn in this country, Mr. Burmeister 
is preparing to return to Germany, not to his old home in 

Hamburg, but to the Royal Conservatory in Dresden. Dur- 

ing his seventeen years residence in the United States, Mr. 

Burmeister served twelve years at the head of the piano 





department at the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore. The 
past five years he has lived 
in New York, and New 
Yorkers who understand the 
musical situation here sin 
cerely regret Mr. Bur 
meister’s departure 

The musical program for 
the farewell concert Tues 
day night was not an 
nounced in advance, and so 
the enjoyment was all the 
greater because of the sur 
prise In presenting the 


music Mr. Burmeister was 





assiste by Miss Louise 
RicHarD BuRMEISTER _ d by { es 

Voigt, soprano; Mr. Ben 
dix, violinist, and Burmeister’s professional pupil, George 
Falkenstein. Mr. Burmeister’s part was considerable, as 


will be seen from the following numbers: 


Variations on the Basso Continuo of the Crucifixus of the B 


minor Mass, ending with a Choral Bach- Liszt 
Nocturne in B major, op. 62 Chopin 
Scherzo in B minor, op. 20 Chopin 


Mr 


Concert Romance for Violin 
Mr, Bendix 


Burmeister 
Burmeister 


Four Songs.. Burmeister 


Ich enafucsiaaligas Atlas 
Die schlimmsten Schmerzen 
Frag’ nicht. 
Willkommen 
Miss Voigt 
Pathétique. Liszt 
Burmeister.) 


Concerto 
(Arranged for piano and orchestra by R 

Mr. 

The orchestral part played on a second piano by Mr 


Burmeister 
Falkenstein 

Burmeister’s playing was replete with those qualities that 
appeal both to the emotions and to the mind. He played 
thoughtfully, poetically and with intense manliness. The 
songs sung by Miss Voigt are beautiful compositions, and 
beautifully did the gifted singer interpret them. The com- 
poser played the piano accompaniments for the songs and 
the violin number. The poem for the first song is by 
Heine, and Bodenstedt wrote the verses for the other 
three. Burmeister and Falkenstein gave a masterly per 
formance of the “Concerto Pathetique.” 

The guests of the evening included Carl Schurz, Miss 
Schurz, Mrs. Charles Gould, the Misses Gould, Prof. Hugo 





Schwyzer, Mr. and Mrs. Ignatius Grossmann, Mr. Gross 
mann, Dr. and Mrs. E. Benj. Ramsdell, Dr. and Mrs. Carl 
Beck, Prof. and Mrs. John Burgess, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Wright, Baron and Baroness 
von Képpen, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotchkiss, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Weber, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Wetzler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark von Miltenberg, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Tosti; Monsieur G: Velten, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wolf 
sohn, Miss Louise B. Voigt, George Falkenstein, Dr. 
Mrs. George Evans, Mr. and H. T. Cornwell, Mr. 
Mrs. G. Dannreuther, Marshall B. Clark, Mr. and 
W. T. Carleton, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Littlefield, Mr. and 
Mrs. William McComb, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Moodie, Mrs 
D. N. Rowan, Miss Jeanne Rowan, Mr. and Mrs. Loomis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mr. and Mrs. Antonio 
Knaut, Mrs. Jessie Knoblauch, Miss Constance Jacob, Mr 
and Mrs. Udo. Brachvogel, Mrs. M. C. Battenhausen, Miss 
Amy Fay, Mr. and Mrs. Behr, Signor Buzzi- 
Peccia, Mr. and Mrs. I. Read, Mr. and Mrs. H. L 
Reckard, Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Saar, Dr. Norbert Stad- 
miller, Miss Maria Victoria Horrilhon, Mr. and Mrs 
Lawrence Tower, Franz Kaltenborn, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
ander Rihm, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Schulz, A. Thiele, Mr 
and Mrs. Henry Schradieck, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Urban, 
Christel Schlens, Mr. and Mrs. Von Inten, Mrs. W. B 
Wood, Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, Bruno Oscar Klein, Dr 
and Mrs. Albert J. Kern, H. W. Gray, J. Meyer, Mrs. W 
R. Lloyd, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Goeben 


and 
and 
Mrs 


Lopez, 


Herman 


von 


Mr, and Mrs. Gunther. 


REDERICK W. GUNTHER 
Brick Presbyterian Church, 
rhirty-seventh street, to become bass soloist in the double 
quartet and chorus choir, to take May |! 

This is one of the rare cases where the position seeks 
the artist, for the offer came as a complete surprise to 
Mr. Gunther, who had no knowledge of the vacancy, and 
who had already engaged for his third year with the West 
End Presbyterian Church, Amsterdam 
Incidentally hard and 
earnest work put upon an unusually promising voice, 
through the direction of the teacher, Edward B. Kinney, 
Jr., organist and choirmaster of St. George’s Church 

Mrs. Gunther will continue as the solo soprano at the 
West End Church for another year 

Mr. and Mrs. Gunther have been engaged as the solo- 
ists for the spring concert of the Harmonic Society, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 22. Mrs pupil 
of Mr. Kinney, and 
Mr. Gunther in beauty, 


has accepted the offer 


of the Fifth avenue and 


effect 


and 
to the 


1osth street 


avenue. it is a silent tribute 


Gunther is also a 
a voice quite matching that of 


and color quality 


has 
volume 


Recital by a Marie L. Todd Pupil. 


HE ballroom of the San Remo was crowded to its ut 

most capacity Saturday evening, April 4, when Miss 
Helen M. Wright gave another of her successful recitals 
Miss Wright's beauty of touch and bril- 


excellent style, 


liant technic have been spoken of before by this paper, 
and the varied program gave her full opportunity of dis 
playing these qualities Miss Wright was assisted by 


Robert Kent Parker, baritone, who sang a group of Ger 





concert lecture given last evening (Tuesday) in Heermann, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, man songs and the “Don Juan Serenade,” by Tschai 
the Church of Eternal Hope, on West Eighty-first street Prof. Friederich Hirth, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, kowsky, in fine style 
by Silas G. Pratt. " Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Knox, Dr. and Mrs. Fritz Miss Todd accompani ed ir in | her artistic manner. — 








EDWARD ILES’ VOGAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


Be of the 


oes oan ng tapertes 
Mr. Edward Iles was 
displayed yesterday 


evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
warda = of _pu- 





CONCERT. 
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Is at 

all. His’ method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and a 
lutely free from trick- 
ery, by which he insures 
an even production, ad- 
ded to attention to good 
phrasing and clear en- 
unciation, two great es- 
sentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
ist.” —Standard. 

“Mr. Edward Ilesisa 
vocalist who in voice 
and style stringy 
suggests 
schel. * "Manchester 
City News. 
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MONTREAL. 





MONTREAL, APRIL 11, 1903. 
— HE season so far has been a record breaker. 
Four pianists in one season has never occurred 
( before as far back as I can remember. 

The first pianist who opened the season was 
a Russian, the second a Frenchman, the third 
a Russian and the fourth a Frenchwoman by the name 
of Madame Roger-Miclos, who gave a concert on the 
3d inst. at Windsor Hall. Mr. Shaw, the local manager, 
came to the conclusion that there is not enough cult in 
this city for a piano recital, and therefore secured the 
assistance of Mary Deane, soprano, and Ben Davies, the 
well known tenor, of London, England, The following 
program was. presented: fiismy % 
Polonaise, OP, BB... i ccesececcccceee DR... coe Bbees<cteall veces Chopin 


AGDGee WE 056 6 00 003b 0s 66 cc ccccccccccccetpeces deet sees 
Valse, op. 64, No, 2 





Madame Roger- Miclaale 


AGid;. SHAT ON A 20008 60 n os svodeccccvccbetoentieccvesseccses Verdi 
Mme. Mary Deane. 
any Seren Stee Schumann 
GRID sencnsnedavescovscesssecestcscscessehipesnvainielen Schumann 
ee irr Schubert 
Wee TD ise in iiveievccccdetctibetccccdescscceeaniesel Schubert 
Ben Davies 
GREE, cadcevssccniihsthicssdisetcdnetetbasedenmudtipated Ten Brinck 
Dedicated to Madame Roger-Miclos 
RAD Ni chitin sdiv cesivestsaniechosrevevescivetedshavobencss Borodini 
PORTE BOO cc nrescnnsses casectbdpeptiocsostsccesccciniace Godard 
Madame Roger-Miclos 
TONS. cccdvvvesadncdoncescopbiesascartseneduececcouhiseveesets Carl Bohm 
COS Tinetitls Dia evsscssvevetveerentiiecdedidgesredtiaccess S. C. Downs 
Mme. Mary Deane. 

Fhe Teale FRANC. ciccccctcviccesesccccvedccoscscgees Goring-Thomas 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby............seececeeseees Frederick Clay 
Ben Davies. 

Te RE Fis casnssncbccnacadssisbchedeseesstinedwesanaen Henselt 
Valed, OD. Bhecceccccvoscvccccccccecendccsovccscooccescosoess Moszkowski 


Madame Roger-Miclos. 

Madame Miclos is a pianist of uncommon power and 
influence. Her reading of the Chopin number revealed 
imaginative and poetical qualities of a very high order, 
and in the Moszkowski Valse she expended her technical 
resources, playing with a brilliant speed and a clean cut 
precision. She was invited to encore, to which she re- 
sponded with a part of the Thirteenth Rhapsodie, by 
Liszt. Madame Deane was not as a whole very success- 
ful. In the aria by Verdi she was considerably off pitch, 
which was the cause of being beyond her capacity; she, 
however, was successful in the “Old English Song,” which 
she sang with taste and intelligence. Mr. Davies sang 
with his customary success, There was hardly a vacant 
seat in the hall, and the audience was a most fashionable 
and appreciative one. 

The Goulet Symphony Orchestra gave an extra con- 
cert yesterday matinee, being Good Friday. The pro- 
gram comprised Saint-Saéns’ “Coronation March” (com- 
posed at King Edward’s special request); the “Adagio 
Lamentoso,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic Symphony”; 


the aria, “It Is Enough,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah”; 
Massenet's “Scene Religieuse,” ‘“Erynnyes”’; the move- 
ment, “Toreador et Andalouse,” from Rubinstein’s “Bai 





Costumé” ; the Prologue from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” 
and W agner’ s “Prelude | from | the Third Act,” t,” from “Lo- 
GeHORGEa 
BARITONE. 
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hengrin.” David Ross, baritone, from Toronto, was the 
soloist. Mr. Goulet believes in quality, not in quan- 
tity. The orchestra cannot spare the time to have 
many rehearsals to perform the entire symphony, and 
Mr. Goulet is satisfied with one movement, which was 
indeed performed with considerable success. The March 
from Saint-Saéns, though not a march in the full sense 
of the word, is nevertheless a very original and charac- 
teristic composition, and the performance likewise was a 
most creditable one. The movement from the “Bal Cos- 
tumé” was the favorite with the audience, and a repeti- 
tion was demanded. The other compositions left nothing 
to be desired. Mr. Ross sang his solos with taste and 
intelligence, and had to respond to an encore. The audi- 
ence was a most appreciative one. 

r gy gaa of “The Messiah,” which took place 
oh ‘the. $date ‘evening in the Windsor Hall, was by no 
means a finished one. There was once a time when 
lovers of that popular oratorio used to hear a most note- 
worthy performance, and that was during the time the 
Philharmonic Society was in existence, being backed by 
the wealthy citizens of the city, and no expenses were 
spared to give a finished performance of that oratorio. 
The orchestra used to be selected from some of the best 
material in this city and some from New York and 
Boston, but those days have gone by. Mr. Reyner, the 
conductor of the Oratorio Society at present, is running 
the scheme on his own responsibility, and gets up an 
orchestra principally composed of amateurs. Most of 
them sit there like dummies and can’t even read the 
score. 

The soloists were Mrs, Hissem de Moss, soprano, New 
York; Mrs. J. F. Maurice Macfarlane, contralto, of De- 
troit, Mich.; Edward, Strong, tenor, New York, and 
Arthur Beresford, basso, of Boston. Mrs. de Moss 
proved herself to be an oratorio singer par excellence, 
singing through the entire performance with rare beauty 
of torie quality and great intelligence. She received spon- 
taneous applause, and fully deserved it. ‘Mrs. Macfarlane 
likewise distinguished herself artistically, while Messrs. 
Strong and Beresford sang with taste and great authority. 
There wasn’t a vacant seat in the house, and there was 
money enough in the scheme to bring on an orchestra from 
the Boston Symphony organization. 

The Kneisel Quartet was to give a concert here 
on the 30th of last month, and an announcement was 
made on the same date in some of the papers that Mr. 
Schroeder was ill and the concert had to be postponed. 
Strange, however, it was that the quartet played the fol- 
lowing day in New York, and nothing was mentioned in 
the New York dailies about Mr. Schroeder being ill. 

Harry B. Coun. 


A Devine Pupil Goes Abroad. 

ISS LOUIE TOMPKINS, a pupil of Mme. Lena 
Doria Devine, sails April 16 on the Moltke for Eu- 

rope. Miss Tompkins has a beautiful soprano voice and 
her singing has been a feature of the musical services of the 
Dutch Reformed Church of Jersey City during the last 
year. Miss Tompkins will be heard in concerts in London 
and Paris this season, and after a rest later will return to 








Oliver Ditson Company. 


The Musicians’ Library of the Oliver Ditson Company 
is producing some of its later series in the same beautiful 
typographical and publication style as before. The latest 
that have come to hand are: “ 

“Fifty Songs,” by Robert Franz. These have been edited 
by William Fester Apthorp, the well known Boston mu- 
sical critic and writer. Also, “Twenty Original Piano 
Compositions,” by Franz Liszt, edited by August Spanuth. 

What should be especially considered it this Musicians’ 
Library Edition is the fact that the greatest care and atten- 
tion have been bestowed by the Oliver Ditson Company 
upon the notation and the text and syllabic sub-divisions ; 
also in all the symbols and signs of expression. The elab- 
orate manner in which these books have been published 
must appeal to the musical people of this country. They 
must be looked upon as successes. There is so much to 
be gleaned from them and so much to be learned in culti- 
vating this edition that every musician should have it in 
his library. There are several volumes in preparation— 
songs by Americans, English, Scotch, Irish and French. 
Mr. Hale is the editor of the latter, and also the editor of 
the proposed Russian song volume. There are to be 100 
songs in still another volume. In fact, there is no limit at 
all to what the Oliver Ditson Company is proposing to do 
with this magnificent edition. There will be a song volume 
by. Grieg, and one by Jensen, and one by Rubinstein, and 
one by Tschaikowsky, &c., and then the songs and lyrics 
of Richard Wagner will be included. The price is within 
the reach of the public, the books in paper being $1.25; 
those bound in cloth gilt, $2.25. 











The Powers Pupils’ Musicales. 


HE musicale on Saturday last was unique in that it 
brought forth three voices heard earlier in the sea- 

son, and demonstrated how rapidly one can improve under 
Mr. Powers’ method. Mrs. Lane, of Texas, has one of 
those rare, full, deep mezzo sopranos seldom heard these 
days—a voice that touches the heart. San Antonio ought, 
indeed, to feel proud of such an artist. The Bemberg and 
Massé numbers were beautifully given, and Mrs. Lane 
must, indeed, have felt flattered by her success. Miss 
Robbins, whose voice is a rich contralto under excellent 
control, created a deep impression. Her singing is marked 
by an earnestness and depth that attract, while the beauty 
of tone delights and satisfies. We have mentioned Mr. 
House’s singing in a recent issue, but his singing on Sat- 
urday was a revelation. No more beautiful voice was ever 
given a man, and with more robust health a successful 
future is a certainty in his case. A distinct feature 
of the program was the reappearance of Miss Marguerite 











New York in September and resume her lessons with 
Madame Devine. Palmiter after @ year of absolute rest. It was a delight to 
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The World’s Greatest Concert Band—THE BANDAROSSA. Maestro E. Sorrentino. 
Slayton’s Women's Symphony Orchestra. Twenty Young Ladies, 


Joseph Hecker, Conductor. 


Dr. Ion Jackson—Mabelle Crawford, with Miss Fay Hill at the piano. 
Lotus Glee Club of New York, with Minnie Marshall Smith. 
Jessie Bartiett Davis, assisted by Frank Croxton, Walter Logan and Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
Isabel Garghill Beecher, in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” with Saidee Knowland Coe at the piano. 
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hear her lovely voice again, more beautiful than ever now 
that her health is fully restored. In her Mozart aria she 
sang the ten high F’s with the ease of a Sembrich. Miss 
Palmiter will sing again at the closing recital on April 25, 
when it is hoped Mrs. Niles, a gifted high dramatic so- 
prano who has recently begun her studies with Mr. Pow- 
ers, will.also be heard. Theodor A. Hoeck, a great artist 
and pupil of -Leschetizky, favored the audience with more 
selections than the program called for, so thoroughly was 
his playing enjoyed. Mr. Powers sang as he always does, 
with a beautiful tone quality and great style in interpreta- 
tion. His high A’s on Saturday will long be remembered. 
The program follows: 

Parker 
Parke: 


...Horatio N. 
Horatio N. 

of Kansas City, Mo, 
see Theodor A. 
.....Theodor A. 
A. 


Hoeck 
Hoeck 
Hoeck 


Valsette .. 
Song Without Words 
Concert Study 
Theodor A. Hoeck. 

La Morte de Jean d’Arc 

Mrs. Nona Lee Lane, of San Antonio, T 
Willst du Mir Dein Herz Schenken 
Ah Rendimi (Mitrane) 

Miss Stella Robbins, of Lawrence, 

Thou Art Like Unto a Flower................ 
Die Loreley 


Bemberg 


Gli angin d’inferno sentomi (Magic Flute)................. 
Miss Marguerite Palmiter, of Providence, R. I. 
Abendlied 


W. A. Fischer 
W. A, Fischer 
W. A. Fischer 


Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt 
Falstaff’s Song 
Sigh No More, Ladies 


The Spring Has Come 
Miss Robbins. 
Chanson du Tigre (Paul and Virginia) 
Mrs. Lane. 
oc cdeuhonsédsbdgussocdondodcibendeseddeckbihes -Scarlatt: 
Rubinsteir 


Mass¢ 


Pastorale 
Gavotte 


. Bartlett 


Sayonara 
d’Hardelot 


Tristesse . , sense 
House. 
Harold S. Briggs, accompanist. 








New Music. 


W. PARSON PRICE has just issued through Pond 

e . “In the Secret of His Presence,” a sacred song, for 
high or low voice. It is fluent in melody and comparatively 
simple in harmony, and dedicated to Florence E. Stockwell, 
his pupil, well known as an alto singer. Carl Hauser pub- 
lishes a set of three pieces, op. 2, for violin with piano, a 
Lullaby, Gavotte and Barcarolle, of which the first is 
before us. This Lullaby is in A major, lies easy for the 
violin, and is a characteristic composition, suggestive of 
the cradle and its precious burden. The piano part is rich 
in harmony, though not difficult. It is dedicated to his 
pupil, Master Robert Toedt. 

Frank L. Sealy has published through Schirmer “Sir 
Galahad,’ by Tennyson, set as a choral ballad for men’s 
voices, though with a female chorus (behind the scenes) of 
eleven measures. No body of amateurs should attempt this, 
for Sealy makes demands on his singers beyond the or- 
dinary. It is ostensibly in the key of D flat, plunging at 
once into 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

Right on the first page the harmony modulates into C 
flat major, and soon after that there appears the chord of 
E double flat major. Of change of movement and difficult 
modulation there is no lack, and given an earnest, capable 
body of singers, and a conductor who will “dig” the 
dificult work will be effective, for it is the work of a 
thorough musician, who knows singers’ voices and peculiar- 
ities, and who writes vocally and with an ear to effect. 


HIS cut is taken from a postal card which was re 
5 i produced in one of the daily papers a week ago. 
It represents R. E. Johnston, the manager of Duss, 
Edouard de Reszké and Madame Nordica, pushing a cart 
occupied by them and bound toward Denver. It is 
hard to conceive how such an advertising scheme could 
have been suggested, and it illustrates the different meth- 
ods and theories that prevail as to the manner of placing 
the names of eminent artists before the public. Mr 
Johnston evidently thought this was the thing to do, but 
we understand that when Madame Nordica and Edouard 
de Reszké saw it they immediately ordered its suppres- 
sion, although 100,000 of these postal cards were ordered 
to be printed. Maybe Johnston is on the right path in his 
theories, but it is doubtful from this point of view. Mr. 
Duss has evidently given him full control over the busi- 
ness and financial end of his artistic undertakings and 
enterprises of all kinds, and Mr. Duss has the capital 
whereby he is enabled to follow an aggressive and ex- 
tended advertising plan, but it is doubtful if he himself 
could agree to such a suggestion as is embodied in the 
foregoing method of representing him. 
Of course Johnston has made some big successes in his 
managerial enterprises, and he has the peculiar adaptability 


Morris Piano School. 


HE pupils of the Morris Piano School, of which 
Mrs. Lucille Smith Morris is the director, gave a 
recital at the school last Thursday afternoon. Progress 
on the part of all the pupils was very evident to those 
who had attended the earlier recitals. 

Mrs. Morris is a thorough musician and has the fac- 
ulty of imparting her knowledge to her pupils. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Op. 
The Tally-ho....... jes 
The March Wind Doth Blow............ . 
Miss Ruth Steele. 
Crosby Adams 
Newcomb 
Crosby Adams 


The Dance 
Fairy Ring... 


Elimereich 
.- Theo. Ward 


Spinning Song 
Lullaby 
The Minuette Swift 


Beethoven 
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Imestruction. 
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of letting the small features of the concert work go by and 
of identifying himself chiefly with great artists and great 
schemes. It is somewhat difficult successfully to criticise 
such a manager, especially when the managerial field is not 
occupied by so many great minds either in finance or man- 
agement. At the same time it is the prerogative of the 
journalist and of the newspaper to call attention to these 
matters, and in this particular case it is, of course, also a 
question of taste. It will be noticed that Mr. Johnston 
does not fail to advertise himself. He uses the first per- 
son singular as his pronoun, and it is Johnston who is doing 
it—he is pushing his business. Well, if he is pushing his 
business the others are merely the adjuncts. If he suc- 
ceeds they succeed, if he fails they fail, so it seems that 
they must leave the matter to him as the business manager 
and let him suffer from any defects which may become ap- 
parent or which may result from his system. For artists 
of the Duss-Nordica-De Reszke type it might be suggested 
that a different kind of advertising should be pursued, but 
then if it is pursued, probably no one will go to the con- 
certs as compared to the thousands who will listen to them 
under Johnston’s system, and there is where the difficulty 


arises. 


Cradle Song ; . o Margaret Martin 
Miss May Manley 
Schumann 


Ellsworth 


Knecht Ruprecht.. 
Valse 
Miss Marie Overstreet 
Theme and Variations Handel! 
Miss Leah Barker 
Chopin 
Massenet 


Homer Bartlett 


Mazurka, op. 6, No. 1 
Elegie 
Album Leaf ; 

Miss Edyth Joy 
The Gentle Maiden . ..Gurlitt 
Miss May Fitzgerald 
Sonatine , . Clementi 
Miss Marie Overstreet. 

.. Letondal 


Sinding 


Sarabande 

Rustling of Spring seen 

Miss Florence Kemmer 
J. E. Orth 


Schumann 


Sleepy Time.. 
Soldiers’ March 

Miss Lorainne Schullinger. 
..-De Muth 
..Krogman 


Grandfather’s March 
Robin’s Lullaby Waltz 
Miss Marie Overstreet. 
MacDowell 
MacDowell 


Mac Dowell 


Song 
Nautilus 
March Wind 


Pianist. 


Stadio Address: 


4 West Sist Street, - New Yerk. 
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HE monthly recital of the Piano Club was held 
March 26 at Richmond, Va., and was directed 
by Miss Mary Willie Smoot. Besides the mem- 
bers of the club, who played piano selections, 
vocal solos by Miss Mabel McBain and violin 

solos by Miss Mamie Kech were rendered. The final re- 

cital will take place early in May. It will be an evening 
recital. 
A concert was given March 27 at Naples, N. Y., by the 

Neapolitan Music Club. 

spring festival of the 

held on April 24. 





= 


The annual Harisburg (Pa.) 


Choral Society is to be 


The meeting of the Morning Musical Club was held 
April 6, at the Marion (Ind.) Conservatory. 
The last meeting of the Choral Club, Paterson, N. J., 


was held at the home of Miss Dorothy Ayres. 

The Tuesday Morning Musicale was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. A. Cudahy, Omaha, Neb., recently 

At the eleventh recital of the Morning Musicale, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., the selections were all taken from Mozart 
and Haydn. 

The Musical Culture Club, of Hornellsville, N. Y., met 
recently at the residence of Dr. G. P. Rishel. Subject, 
“The Symphony.” 

At Bristol, Conn., March 26, 
Bristol Choral Union was given. 
New Haven, was the conductor. 

The second division of the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, 
under the leadership of Mrs. O. B. Bannister, entertained 
at a recital March 25 in Muncie, Ind. 

The Union Musical Club, of St. Louis, Mo., gave its an- 
nual Lenten recital April 4 at the Church of the Messiah, 
under the direction of Mrs. C. B. Rohland. 

The Schumann Ladies’ Quartet gave a concert at Erie, 
Pa., March 30. Mrs. Colby, Mr. Fellows, Miss Smith, 
Miss Price, Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Sherwood took part. 

A concert was given by the Philharmonic Chorus and 
Orchestra at Dayton, Ohio, recently. The soloists were 
Mrs. Ella B. Williams, Miss Isabelle McGregor and 
Charles P. Holland 

The Choral Society of Canton, N. Y., gave a musical 
April 1, under the management of Carroll H. Vance. 
Choruses and several soloists were furnished from Water- 
town, Potsdam and Malone. 

The following took part in the program given at Lafay- 


the first concert of the 
W. Woods Chandler, of 


ette, Ind., March 28, by the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale: 
Miss Callahan, Miss Cole, Mrs. Wagner, Mrs. Forster, 
Miss Oppenheimer, Miss Elliott, Mrs. David Beck and 


Miss Meigs. 

A special concert was given April 9 at Haverhill, Mass., 
at which Horace N. Noyes played the Beethoven Piano 
No. 2, with orchestra. The Beethoven String 
played the Grieg Quartet entire, and there was 


Concerto, 
Quariet 
a vocal soloist 

The regular concert of the Woman’s Musical Club was 
given at Wheeling, W. Va., April 10. Added to the club 
membership, which was represented by Mrs. I. G. Dillon, 


Cyrus P. Flick, Mrs. Frank LeMoyne Hupp and Miss 
Grace Pollack, pianists, together with the full choral or- 
ganization, it was assisted by Archibald A. Taylor and 
Miss Alice Ridgley, of Washington, Pa. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave its sixth concert of the 
season March 27 in Orange. The soloists were Mrs. 
Wayne B. Stowe, Mrs. E. Gonzales Pierson, Miss Ethel- 
wyn Warren and Mrs. Bessie Mecklem Hackenberger. The 
club was assisted by Sidney J. Durham. 

A recital by the music department of the Firtnightly 
Club was given at Vincennes, Ind., on April 1. Cecilia 
Ray Berry, Mrs. Frank W. Curtis, Nellie Mathesie, Mrs. 
Martha Gilkey, Frances M. Eluere, Mrs. Alvin McClure, 
Mrs. Thomas Palfrey, Nellie Campbell and Nellie Beach 
gave a program. 

There was an extra meeting of the Woman’s Club March 
28, at Colorado Springs, Col. This was the second mu- 
sicale of the year, given under the direction of Mrs. C. C. 
Dickey, the chairman of the musical committee of the 
club. Mrs. Garrison, Mrs. Hemenway, Mrs. Seldom- 
ridge, Miss Whaite, J. P. Grant and Mr. Clemence took 
part. 

The Palestrina Club gave a successful concert recently 
at Fond du Lac, Wis. ‘Two piano selections by Miss Nina 
McDermott opened the program. Miss Bessie Marie May- 
ham gave two vocal solos during the evening. Professor 
Zenier played Miss Mayham’s accompaniments. H. A. 
Henkel, of Oshkosh, accompanied by Miss Leonard, a!so 
took part. 

The Musical Students’ Club, of Reading, Pa., met at the 
studio of George W. Gasser, recently, and after rendering 

a short miscellaneous program took up the life and works 
of Schubert. The following took part: Stanley Elsenberg, 
Emma Eckels, Jennie Dampman, Ruth Oswald, Rose 
Goginski, George Gasser, Geneva Miller, Mildred Brower, 
Stella Redcay, Miss Estelle Angstadt, Miss Estelle Win- 
gert, Rev. Edward Haines Kistler, Claude Hernle, Warren 
Conrad, Miss Elizabeth Titlow, Edward Brossman, Mrs. 
Gasser, Mr. Stamm, Miss Lura Shenfelder, William Koch, 
Rev. C. S. Oswald and Miss Bertha Hayman. 

The program for the musicale tendered complimentary 
to the associate and honorary members and specially in- 
vited guests by the active membership of the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club, March 31, at Knoxville, Tenn., was 
as printed in the year book for the club, with a few slight 
Instead of two vocal solos by Mrs. R. A. Clapp, 
Mrs. King gave a number. Mrs. Florence Kephart Payne 
furnished a paper. Mrs. Alexander Brandau was heard 
in a piano solo. Mrs. Henry C. Goodwin sang, as did also 
Miss Kinzel. Professor Gussen and Prof. Frank Nelson 
gave piano and violin numbers. The full club chorus was 
heard in the “Ave Maria” and the Thirteenth Psalm. The 
composer studied during March was Johannes Brahms. 

The members of the Alpha Club, Seattle, Wash., were 
entertained by Mrs. Mollie Khale, March 28, A musical 
program was given by Miss Cliff and Miss Kahle. The 
guests were Mrs. A. C. Bowman, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Free- 
man, Mrs. Place, Mrs. F. C. Ensign, Mrs. Entz, Mrs. C. 
Hoskins, Mrs. Walter Hinckley, Mrs. McAtee, Mrs. 
Robert Brookman, Mrs. Robert Curry, Mrs. J. M. Lyon, 
Miss Lyon, Mrs. William Slater, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Rena 
Potter, Miss Morrell, Mrs. Kate Myers, Mrs. S. Provine, 
Mrs. H. F. Provine, Mrs. John Buckman, Mrs. G. Bach- 
man, Mrs. Frank Spelger, Mrs. F. Pierce Chugan, Miss 
Heussy, Mrs. Frank Filz, Mrs. Bray, Miss Bray, Mrs. 
Cliff and Miss Cliff. 


change. 








Bayonne Orchestra’s Second Concert. 


HE Thiesen Amateur Orchestra, of Bayonne, N. J. 
gave the second subscription concert Saturday even- 
D, between 


T 








ISS ALICE JANE ROBERTS, of Elmira, 

N. Y., has recently given her talk upon “Art 

Song” for Thomas M. Osborne’s guests, at 

Auburn, N. Y.. and for the Monday After- 

noon Club, at Binghamton, meeting with en- 

thusiastic success in both places, and many wishes from 

those who heard her that she be re-engaged for other of 

her talks. A program of songs by Schubert, Schumann, 

Franz, Grieg and MacDowell was sung by Percy G. Lapey, 

baritone, of Buffalo, in Auburn, and by Dr. Edward Gil 
lispie, tenor, of the State Hospital, of Binghamton. 

Isaac B. Clark was soloist at a recent recital in Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Mis$ Krall is musical instructor 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

The pupils of violinist Robert B. Keyes gave a recital at 
New London, Conn., March 30. 

The muic pupils of Miss Mary 
cital March 26 at Columbus, Ohio. 

The pupils of Mayme Lois Fox 
30 at the Maccabees’ Hall, Dallas, 

Miss Clara M. Kohnhorst is soprano soloist of the Sec 
ond Presbyterian Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Ethel Fitcham’s class of younger pupils gave a_re- 
cital at Ballston Spa, N. Y., March 27. 

Professor Trueman and his pupils gave a piano recital 
at the College Chapel, Gallatin, Mo., April 3. 

A piano recital was given by pupils of Gustave Frese’s 
class, assisted by himself, at Louisville, Ky., April 2. 

March 27 at the home of Miss Mabel Fulton, Duluth, 
Minn., a number of her piano pupils gave an informal mu- 
sical. 

March 26 Miss Florence A. Phillips gave a reception to 
her pupils and their friends at her home, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

The music pupils of Miss Agnes Craig, assisted by Miss 
Clara Beardsley, gave a recital March 30, at Houghton, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Clara Turpen Grimes, Charles Holstein, Charles K. 
Sayre and Miss Anna Loy May recently gave a concert at 
Dayton, Ohio. 

A piano and song recital was given by pupils of Miss 
Curtis and Miss Tweedy in the Danbury (Conn.) Music 
School March 30. 

Miss Emily Gilmore will give two pupils’ recitals at 
Detroit, Mich., about the middle of April, to which invita- 
tions will be issued. 

A recital was given by the pupils of A. F. Koerner, as- 
sisted by Miss Florence Raynor and T. H. Harle, on April 
3, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

A musical was given March 27 by Mrs. Clarence W. 
Cady, Miss Hollister, Miss Gertrude Rumsey and Miss 
Hazel Mackaye, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Mrs. F. S. 
Tear, at Painesville, Ohio, recently. Miss Grace Barrows 
and Mr. Paine assisted with violin. 

At Steubenville, Ohio, recently, Mrs. Hattie P. Andrews 


at the Susquehanna 


B. Lazarus gave a re- 


gave a musical March 
Tex 

















Mrs. Zou Hastings-Frazier, Miss Laura Hipkins, Miss ing, April 11, at Woodruff Hall, Avenue 
Eva Egerter and Miss Cornelia Stifel, vocalists, Mrs. Thisty- third and Thirty-fourth streets, Bayonne. gave a piano recital, the pesticigents being the boys of her 
4a. rFRco—< 
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A” ‘wrot trdvsied Greek Brita, Gaarameed Svar iis trove | G. SCHIRMER, Nowe: 
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“B” Company is the same as ‘‘&’’ Company in everything, 
except in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
in this Company. 

eo Company is of the same high standard as **@"* and **=”* 

Companies, but lessin numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 
traveling in this Company. 
The present tour finishesin May, 1903. 
The next tour commences the following August 24, at Covent 
sarden Opera House. London. 
The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 
it Covent Garden. 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 
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The Organist and his Works for the Organ 
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With a Preface by CH. M. WIDOR, 


Translated from the French by WALLACE GOODRICH. 
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A literary contribution to the understanding of the 
spirit of Bach’s works, as well as of the 
practical interpretation of them. 
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music class, assisted by Ralph Levinson, Jay Fisher and 
Anson Carnell. 

The pupils of Miss Harriet Randolph gave a recital in 
the auditorium of the York Collegiate Institute, York, Pa., 
March 30. 

There was a recital by A. F. Koerner’s pupils, assisted 
by Miss Florence Raynor and T. H. P. Harle, at Norfolk, 
Va., March 27. 

Miss Emma Ludwig, of Winona, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of music in the Nebraska Normal Col- 
lege at Wayne. 

Miss Edna Silvester, a pupil of Miss May E. Porter, 
gave a piano recital in Detroit, Mich., recently. She was 
assisted by Miss Emma E. P. Williams. 

A recital was given by W. Ford Coan, April 2, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was assisted by Edwin H. Douglas, Her- 
bert Sisson and Miss Blanch Ellis Beach. 

Frances. Elizabeth Southgate and Bertha McCreary gave 
a recital at the Conservatory of Music, Nashville, Tenn., 
on April 3. C. J. Shubert is director of the conservatory. 

The eleventh recital of classical and modern music in 
the fifth series of twelve recitals was given by piano stu- 
dents of S. T. Wilkinson, at his studio, Rochester, N. Y., 
recently. 

A song recital was given at the Mary Baldwin Seminary 
March 27 by the pupils of Miss Catherine Seymour Par- 
sons, assisted by pupils from various other musical 
branches of the school. 

A piano recital was given by Miss Nellie Taylor at 
Albuquerque, N. M., March 28. Others taking part were 
Lilian Hessledine, Cecelia Orr, Evelyn Everett, Thoita 
Jones, Irene Hopkins and Professor di Mauro. 

H. Lane Wilson’s song cycle, “Flora’s Holiday,” was 
sung March 27, at Saginaw, Mich. The participants were 
members of the church choir, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Benn, 
Miss Alice E. Koehler and John Prindle Scott. 

There was a piano recital given recently at Paducah, 
Ky., by the youngest pupils of Miss Edna More’s music 
class. They were assisted by two of Miss More's older 
pupils, Misses Sara DeLong and Jane Thompson. 

A violin recital was given by Marguerite and Eunice 
Booth at the residence of their teacher, Miss Keyes, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., March 26. The young ladies were assisted 
by Miss Simmons, Miss Shattuck and Miss Edla Keyes. 

A musicale was given at Indianapolis, Ind., March 27, 
by Mrs. F. C. Libke, Prof. H. Y. Mercer, W. F. Born- 
kamp, Miss Florence Studebaker, Prof. F. C. Libke, of the 
Metropolitan School of Music, and Mrs. W. F. Bornkamp 

A concert that was attended by a large audience was 
given under the auspices of the Savannah (Ga.) Con- 
servatory of Music March 30. Among those who took part 
was Mrs. Leo W. Mehrtens, Miss Freeman, Miss Gibson 
and Miss Winter. 

An organ recitai was given at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Jackson, Miss., March 28, conducted by Frederick 
Tschudi, assisted by Otto Schulze. Vocal numbers were 
rendered during the evening by Misses Marie Henry and 
Frances Manning and Mrs. John Caldwell. 

The participants in the last regular Wednesday afternoon 
concert of the Detroit (Mich.) Conservatory of Music 
were Miss May Hassinger, Miss Grace Smith and Miss 
Christine Freiburger, pianists; Miss Anne Weeks, so- 
prano, and Miss Frederica Moebs, violinist. 

Pupils of Frederick A. Williams gave a piano recital 
March 28 at the studio in the Norwood, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The following pupils took part: Leila Allyn, Gertrude 
McLeland, May Reed, Edith Dalton, Charles Cain, Irene 
Helm, Blanch Richards, Ivalyn Marshall, Jane Salter, 
Madeline Hoff and Arthur Williams 


The cantata “The Seven Words of Christ” was sung at 
St. John’s Church, Utica, N. Y., by the choir, under the 


direction of the organist, George H. Fischer, with Thomas 
Ryan, of St. Agnes’ Church, at the organ. The soloists 
were Mrs. Comstock, A. J. O'Hanlon, James P. Larkin and 
John Walsh. 

Miss Bertha Hall, assisted by Mrs. J. H. Mimms, gave 
a piano recital at the home of her teacher, Miss Ida R 
Hill, at St. Albans, Vt., April 7. 

An organ recital was given by Miss Elizabeth Mac- 
Dowell, at Elmira, N. Y., recently. Miss MacDowell was 
assisted by Miss Emeline Wintermute, of Horseheads, the 
contralto who is to sing at the First Presbyterian Church. 

A musical was given in Hackensack, N. J., April 1, un- 
der the direction of Myron W. Robinson. The following 
took part: Miss Elsie van Dervort, Mrs. J. N. Richards, 
Andrew J. Retz, Charles L. Raser, Lionel J. Retz, Miss 
Florence Lamb, Miss Elizabeth Bennett, Paul Leubkerk 
and William Hammond. 

The nineteenth song recital was held March 30, at Jack- 
son, Mich., by pupils of Mrs. Azariel Smith. Miss Flor- 
ence Tefft, Rowena Howells, H. G. Wheaton, Miss Zaida 
Henderson, Miss Emma Bender, Eugene Town, Miss Anna 
Patience, Misses Smith, Draper, Fisher, Ruff, Tarbell, 
Hanaford and Mrs. Harris took part. 

The fifth of the Sunday afternoon concerts being given 
at the Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, Ia., 
took place March 29. The soloists were Mrs. Grace Clark- 
de Graff, Miss Josephine Gamble, Henry W. Matlack and 
Irma M. Day. The concert was under the direction of 
Grant Hadley and Wendell Heighton. 

Mrs. William Luderer gave a musical at her studio, De 
troit, Mich., March 28. The following pupils appeared on 
the program: Miss Katherine Batwell, Otis Skinner, 
Frances Curtis, Miss Dora Leahman, Miss Elizabeth Per- 
kins and Miss Charlotte Denforth. They were assisted 
by Miss Marguerite Luderer, Ferdinand G. Luderer and 
Theodore Luderer. 

A musical was given recently in East Orange, N. J., by 
the piano pupils of Mrs. Anna S. Federer. The pupils 
who took part were Miss Aleon, Miss Nan Baldwin, Miss 
Mary Morse, Miss Margaret Lovell, Miss Lillian Wildey 
Miss Edith Groves, Miss Bessie Miller and Miss Ruth 
Coffin. The program was varied with violin solos by Mrs 
Lillian Parslow Wallace, and violoncello solos by George 
E. Clauder. At the close of the program Mrs. Federer 
played by request 

Francesco Maria Guardabassi gave a musicale at the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 2. He was as- 
sisted by Miss Martina Johnstone and Miss Lelia Living- 
ston Morse. Among the patronesses were Mme. Mayor 
des Planches, Lady Herbert, Mrs. Hay, Madame Takahira, 
Baroness Sternburg, Countess Cassini, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs 
Harlan, Mrs. Lodge, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Depew, Mrs. Payne, 
Mrs. Alger, Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. Darling, Mrs. Spalding, 
Mrs. Corbin, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. Cowles, Mrs. Charles 
J. Bell, Mrs. C. M. Oelrichs, Miss Ryan, Mrs. Henry 
Siegel, Mrs. Thaw, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Walsh, Mrs. Horace 
Wylie and Mrs. Westinghouse 

The sixty-fourth recital by the Conservatory of Music 
was given March 31, at Scranton, Pa., under the direction 
of J. Alfred Pennington. Margaret Basham, Sadie Bir 
beck, Ethel Davis, Christine Houser, Helen Pierson, 
Beatrice Plater. Lena Webster, Elizabeth Woodworth; 
Bertha Christmas, Providence; Adah Richard, Scranton; 
Ruth Wilson, Dunmore; Ethel Adamson, Scranton; Ray- 
mond Hodges, Scranton; Oren Peck, Providence; Jeanne 
Vicker, Dunmore; Katharine James, Hyde Park; Clemen- 
tine Dorsey, Scranton; Robert Swartz, Dunmore; Paul 
Borchers, Edna Buck, Martha Bacon, Carrie Helreigel, 
Lydia Koehler, Florence Renshaw, Mabel Smith, Beatrice 
Zerbe, Misses Adamson, Berghauser, Chemberlin, Ellis, 
Hopewell, Johns, Stetler, Rosa Schleider, South Scran 
ton; Ruth Hull, Olyphant; Miss Genevieve Cottle, Scran 
ton; Charles Stirn, Archbald; Miss Mary Flower, Goulds 
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Miss Louise Slocum, Carbondale; Mrs. A. L. W. 
Price, Scranton; Miss Anna Voris, Scranton; Miss Nana 
Price, Scranton; Miss Edith Doty, South Scranton; Miss 
Browning, Miss Crane, Miss Slocum, Miss Voris, Miss 
Wagenhurst, Mrs. Price and Mrs. Pennington were heard. 


boro; 











Obituary. 





Hillary Bell. 


ILLARY BELL, the music and dramatic critic of the 
New York Press, died suddenly Thursday afternoon, 

April 10, at the Barge Office, were he had gone to engage a 
servant. Mr, Bell was born in the North of Ireland in 1857 
and like most Irishmen he was versatile and industrious 
He studied art in his youth, and before he became a news 
paper man he painted portraits. In addition to his news 
paper writing Mr. Bell in recent years became interested in 
insurance. He was an officer and director of the Mutual 
Reserve Life Insurance Company and editor of an insur 
Mr. Bell is survived by a widow, Rita Ireland 
married in 1888. There are no children 
communicants of the Church of 
The funeral was held 
rector of the church 


ance paper 
Bell, whom he 
Mr. and Mrs 
the Heavenly Rest on Fifth avenue. 
from there Monday morning. The 
the Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan, conducted the services. 


Bell were 


Charles N. Allen. 

Allen, an English violinist, who had lived in 
1871, died at his home in that city, 523 
f heart trouble, Tuesday, April 7. He 
As a boy Allen was sent to 
Saenger and other masters instructed 
r a time he played first violin in 
the orchestra at the Paris Grand Opéra. Two years after 
coming to the United States Allen organized the Bee- 
thoven Club of Boston. Henry Heind!, John C, Mullaly 
and the late Wulf Fries were the other original members. 
The club traveled and gave concerts in many cities. About 
1877 Mr. Allen joined the Mendelssohn Quintet, and that 
organization also made extensive tours. Mr. Allen was an 
original member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
previous to that he was a member of the old Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Boston and the Harvard Musical Association. 
successful. York, England, was 
was a son of William Allen and 
Allen. Twenty-five years ago Allen 
married Miss Eunice Humphrey, a concert soprano. His 
survives him Allen was a Baptist, and several 
years ago was elected a deacon of the Tremont Temple, 
Boston. Mrs. Allen sang in the choir of that church for 


many years 


Charles N. 
Boston since 
Newbury street, « 
was in his sixty-sixth year 
Paris for study 
him for several years. Fo 


As a teacher he was very 
He 


Allen’s native city 
Elizabeth Milward 


widow 


Miss Paulsen’s Musicale. 


SUCCESSFUL musicale was given March 31 by Miss 
A Marie Paulsen in the studio of Miss Smith, at 14 
West Twenty-second street 

Miss Paulsen studied for two 
Marcel, and in Berlin under Amalie Joachim, and is study- 
ing here under A. E, Stahlsmidt. 

In her musicale she was assisted by Miss Smith, vocalist, 
Hawley and d’Hardelot; Mr. Holts 

Duffield and Miss Killgren at the 


years in Paris under Paul 


who sang ballads by 


mark, violinist; Miss 
piano 


Miss 


rendered with 


Paulsen has a soprano voice, and her selections 


feeling 
n and English, as Nor 
was crowded with an en 


were expression and warmth of 


Germa well as 


Phe 


Songs in French 


wegian, were given studio 


thusiastic audience 
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New York, April 13, 1903. 


RS. JOSEPH F. KNAPP’S musicales in her 


Greater New York, 
beautiful apartments in the Hotel Savoy have 


clinchsiailipithiacictas 
FA been the means of introducing many a singer 


and instrumentalist to New York musical and social life. 
After a pause of a season she has resumed them, and this 
was the informal program last week: 


Copteh CU, “Tt TI fos. oo novterscvcsoyevcdesnsnceeteaes Froehlich 


Tenor solos— 
Ne Ge ike ten ccccndssieses ..Kate Stella Burr 
SE Dec ina chsdiberdnngiied casa dinnshicesed eakaneneaheen 
Harry McClaskey. 
Soprano solos— 


EE GRIN bebe onde scniens adssenveinare Mrs, Joseph F. Knapp 


BE WR evn ksaesecestiesieiiiels sans Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop. 
Baritone solos— 
Roses Red... peau erated sen eens tes mses savide veumtaae Norris 
SE CN i kc ce de dcccidtescopisdbodebnes vesentudescewresns Cowen 
Cc lifford. A. Wiley. 
Soprano solos— 
Fe SN incest ectdcecsnccnevesdcscepicccoustencveced Woodman 
Who'll Bay My Lavender? cc cccccccccccccccccsccsccsseses German 
Lucille Jocelyn. 
Soprano solo, A May Morning..............sseeeeees Kate Stella Burr 
Mrs. Northrop. 
Soprano solo, Open the Gates............:..... Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp 
Mrs. Jocelyn. 


Almost an “American composers’ program,” as may be 
seen. Mrs. Knapp’s compositions, in which she endeavors 
always to link music appropriate to the text, were well 
sung by the two sopranos, showing they had given them 
careful study. Probably the climax was reached in “Open 
the Gates,” with piano and organ obligato. In this there 
is introduced a strain of “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” which effective. Miss Burr played the 
accompaniments for most of the artists. April 14 Mrs. 
Knapp gave another musicale. 


fs €& 
Ensemble numbers formed the principal part of the pro- 


gram of the last Women’s Philharmonic Society concert, as 
follows: 


is most 


jeriesuldsnerhticbacdiedieoens Chaminade 


Concertstiick, op. 40 
(Orchestral part erenged for second piano.) 


Miss Julia E. Hard and Mrs. Kate J. Roberts. 
Baritone solo, Don Juan’s Serenade...............-.0005 Tschaikowsky 
Arthur Griffith Hughes. 
A three minute paper on “Schumann,” by Miss Mary F. Sinclair, 


Read by Miss Amy Fay. 


Baritone solos 


Um dies nur bitt’ Ich dich................ Louis Campbell Tipton 
SN SO, cs cancvcserveewserecabeevnsnaids bentecdeebiud Oley Speaks 
Arthur Griffith Hughes. 
Capriccic, B mimes, Of. BB cccccccecccoccevoseoceccceseess Mendelssohn 
(Orchestral part ‘gsvanged for second piano.) 
Mrs. Carrie Gilman Edwards and Miss Amy Fay. 
Accompanist, Albert Anguish. 
Miss Hard played the patchwork music forming the 


greater of the Chaminade ‘“Concertstiick” with 
much brilliancy. Mr. Hughes sings with temperament, and 
especially pleased the ladies with his love song by Tipton. 
\ large portion of the auditors came to hear Miss Fay’s 
talk on Schumann and Mendelssohn, and to hear her play. 


portion 


Her talk was direct, to the point, full of condensed in- 
formation, and she played three excerpts from the “Kreis- 
leriana.” 

Mrs. Edwards, from Boston, plays with poetic interpre- 


and with Miss Fay at the second 
Albert An- 


tation and ample technic, 
piano they produced an effective ensemble. 
guish played excellent accompaniments. 


Se = 


Elizabeth Long, coloratura soprano, and pupil of Mme. 
was the vocal soloist at a concert 
at Knabe Hall Tuesday last, when her principal number 
was the Polonaise from Thomas’ “Mignon.” This she 
sang in fine style, in a clear and sweet voice, with flexi- 
bility of execution and that surety which one expects of 


Cornelie Meysenheym, 





the pupils of this experienced teacher. In the last cadenza 
she took the high E flat, third line above staff, and this 
was so clean of execution and so brilliant in conception 
that she got a warm encore. The attractive Miss Jo Kien 
played the accompaniment for Miss Long. 


eH = 


Mrs. Edwards, mentioned in the foregoing, was the in- 
strumental soloist at the last meeting of the best known of 
all women’s clubs, Sorosis, playing Schumann’s fascinat- 
ing “Faschingsschwank,” the different portions of which 
represent musically the pranks and moods of carnival revel- 
ers in Vienna. Mrs. Edwards at once claimed and held the 
attention of this large body of women, and this interest 
was genuine, and founded on the superior piano playing. 


eS & 


Mark M. Fonaroff, commended so warmly in an auto- 
graph letter of Hugo Heermann published by THe Mv- 
stcaAL Courter last week in facsimile, was recently the re- 
cipient of a letter from Herr Adolph Brodsky, of the Man- 
chester Royal College of Music, as follows: 

41 Acoms Srreet, Mancnester, EnGiLanp. 
Fonarorr—I wish you could have heard yesterday 
Miss Dora Hochstein, your former pupil. She played at a students’ 
concert the “Fantasia Appassionata,” by Vieuxtemps, with much 
fire, good technic and a good tone. When you sent her over she 
was so well prepared that I had no hesitation to take her at once 
as my pupil in my class at the Royal College of Music, and I am 
glad to say that I am very well satisfied with her and have great 
hopes for her future. 

I think you will be pleased to hear that, as you are interested in 
her and have done so much for her. With kind regards, also from 
Mrs. Brodsky, I am Yours sincerely, Apo.trs Bropsxy 

This is warm commendation from a high source. No 
violin teacher in New York has received warmer com- 
mendation from famous artists and violinists than Mr. 


Fonaroff. 


Dear Mr. 
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Charles Erwin Davis’ cantata, “The New Jerusalem,” 
is. making its way, and is scheduled for early performance 
in various places, in part as follows: Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Worcester, Mass, C. E. Snyder director; 
First Presbyterian Church, Hartford, Conn.; in Indian- 
apolis, Des Moines#Dayton, Cleveland, Springfield, Fort 
Wayne, Hightstown (Easter Sunday), in Atlanta, Ga., 
and such choirs as are looking for a singable, effective 
work will find in this a useful cantata. There are solos 
for all voices, an effective women’s chorus, and none of 
it is above the ability of the average choir. 
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Frank Hemstreet, baritone, of whose singing THe Muv- 
stcaAL Courter has spoken in high praise, has just fin- 
ished a cycle of four song recitals, given fortnightly on 
Thursday evenings at his studio, Lillian Miller at the pi- 
At this series he sang no less than eighty-five songs, 
American com- 


ano. 
by various composers of all nationalities. 
posers are represented by the following: 


IE ci aeitinccccnevs ccdeceape cévensédénascedsbbessssapet Rogers 
Time Emough............ccseeeceseceeesereeeersceteeres Ethelbert Nevin 
De ae DORR occ ccccccctecerccccccccvescocesereseoeess Chadwick 


Would Thy Faith Were Mine............-c0ecceelecseeeeeees Brockway 
Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love... ..........-:e-eeeecceeeeeeeenees Brockway 
The Sunshine Seeks Thee...........0...00ccceeeeeeecened Lillian Miller 
T Know Not Why.....cccccccccccccccccsccccvcccscescceses Lillian Miller 
Manuela of Le TOrre...ccrcccccevecccccccccccecccceccesess Lillian Miller 


eo & 

Music recently sung at Clifford Wiley’s was as follows: 
“At Twilight,” Nevin; “Under the Rose,” Kate Stella 
Burr; “The Menuett,” Fairlamb, Elizabeth Northrop, the 
soprano, singing these with charming taste and artistic 
finish. Mr. Wiley sang “Three Roses Red,” by Norris, 
a song which suits him, well. Wiley is making his mark 
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in New York, and with his voice, temperament and per- 
sonal attractiveness it is no wonder; this paper predicted 
this less-than a year ago. 
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W. R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., and Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists, is the organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Incarnation, and the Easter music there 
was of great interest and drew crowded congregations to 
the beautiful church. The vested choir of men and boys 
sang as follows: 


I, ee CU Ws vgn sana caictiddecnss ccoccccdtsecetees Salomc 
Processional, Easter Song...................+......-Sixteenth century 
CR Lis cucu giitns<henndddbesnbiaoneesctabieuse Gla Smedley 
DE Gr OE Cibdebcivadedivcscinvsderbedéccscdsocctccceubad Stanford 
From Thy Love (The Redemption).................cecceeeeee Gounod 
SE Br Momo s cxbacscanercetcsterceebiccnsesensesvepsictonssabes Eyre 
GR awesansetesenctecttechacdstsleccesccacccpectecesacces .Gounod 


Come See the Placeii fi ili.. cited. coe ideaeee Parker-Beethoven 
Organ, ‘Match froas brie... visces. cectsiovs céeieBicdictivcede Guilmant 
The coming Sunday, April 19, one of the popular musical 
services will be given, at 4 o'clock, with full choir, orches- 
tra and organ, with violin solo, organ solos and anthems. 
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Ada Gates, the Buffalo contralto, has been a recent visitor 
to New York, taking daily lessons of Mr. Saenger. She 
has a noble contralto voice and sings with much taste and 
skill. She received many compliments on her voice while 
here, no less so from Mr. Saenger himself, who it is known 
is sincere in his expressions of opinion. Miss Gates is 
alto of the First Congregational Church of Buffalo. 


Elizabeth Cowen Latta, the soprano, recently mentioned 
in these columns, is to give a song recital at West Point 
on the evening of May 2, F. W. Riesberg at the piano. 
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A few prominent events the coming week are as follows: 

Wednesday, April 15, 3 p. m.—Joint song recital by Carl 
Haydn, tenor, and Arthur Griffith Hughes, baritone, Stu- 
dios 828 and 829, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday, April 16, 11 a. m—Haalem Philharmonic 
Society musicale, Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Thursday evening, April 16, 8:30 o’clock—Concert by 
Marguerite Stilwell, pianist, assisted by Perry Averill, 
baritone; Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Robert Gayler at the 
piano, Myrtle Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Saturday, April, 18, 4 p. m—Arnual matinee musicale 
by the Misses Frances and Grace Hoyt, assisted by Robert 
Hosea, baritone, and the University Male Quartet, Emilio 
Agramonte at the piano, Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Monday, April 20, 8:30 o’clock.—Piano recital by Joseph 
Maerz, Wissner Hall, ———e 


Max Bendheim. 

AX BENDHEIM will give a special course in voice 
culture to teachers during the summer months at 

his New York studio, No. 332 West Fifty-sixth street. A 
number of applications from other States have already 
come in, and a large class is expected. A number of his 
regular pupils will also study with him during the summer. 











Avice Boxall for Europe. 
VICE BOXALL, the harpist, goes to Europe soon, 
when she will spend some time in Paris with Has- 
selmanns of the Conservatoire. She played at the last 
Musurgia concert, and on Easter Sunday could have 
played at no less than three churches, but was engaged to 
play at the Broadway Tabernacle (services at Mendels- 


sohn Hall at present). 


RESIDENCE: ene East Sree Sr. 
And His Franco-American 


Concert Band. 


Brootwy and 26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
MR. DAVID BISPHATI. 


MR EDWARD 
LLOYD’S 
AUSTRALIAN AND 
AMERICAN FAREWELL 
TOURS. 
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M. TIVADAR NACHEZ, 
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MR. GEORGE GROSS/ITH. 
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DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER. 
MR. KENNERLEY RUIIFORD,. 
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TORONTO, CANADA, APRIL 11, 1903. 


N Toronto the Mackenzie festival will take place on 
April 16, 17 and 18, at Massey Hali. A chorus 
numbering 350 voices has been trained by Dr. F. 
H. Torrington; and another, consisting of 300 
singers, by Dr. Albert Ham. The soloists are: 

Sopranos, Lillian Blauvelt, Ethel Wood, Millicent Bren- 

nan; contralto, Mary Louise Clary; tenors, Wilfrid Virgo 

and Ben Davies; bassos, Reginald Davidson and Watkin 

Mills. Orchestral accompaniments will be played by Adolf 

Rosenbecker’s Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Jan van 

Oordt, violinist, and Franz Wagner, ’cellist. 

The program in Toronto will be as follows: 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL #6 
Works selected from the compositions of Sir Alexander Campbell! 





Mackenzie. 
Part I. 
The’ National Anthem. 
Covectabiens Ware. 205s Gs Milndde case cdtdaveccsesoce A, C. Mackenzie 
Ouchertn, 
A Song of Thanksgiving for Peace, June 1, 1902 (from Suite, 
London Day by Day)........... A. C. Mackenzie 
Orchestra 
Three of Shakespeare's Sonnets A. C. Mackenzie 
When in Disgrace. 
The Forward Violet. 
Shall I Compare Thee? 
Reginald Davidson 
Burns Scottish Rhapsodie (No. 2) A, C. Mackenzie 
Orchestra 
Part II. 

The Dream of Jubal, a poem with music A. C, Mackenzie 
Soprano and tenor soli, reciter, Toronto Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra 
FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 17 
Parr | 
The National Anthem, 

..A. Sullivan 


The Golden Legend.... 
tenor at barito ne stl, 
Chorus and Orchestra 
Part II 
Suite, London Day by Day.. 
Under the Clock (Humoresque) 
Merry Mayfair (valse) 
A Song of Thanksgiving (June 1, 1902) 
Hampstead Heath 


Soprano, contralto, “Yetente Festival 


A, C, Mackenzie 


Orchestra 


Ballad, The Battle of the Baltic 
Toronto Festival Chorus and Ore heestes 


..C. V. Stanford 


SATURDAY MATINEE, 





APRIL 18. 
Overture, Prospero............- F, Corder 
Orchestra 
Ballade (from Symphony in C minor). .F. Cliffe 
Orchestra. 
Air, Onaway, Awake, Beloved (from Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast) sane ite Coleridge Taylor 
Wilfrid Virgo 
Recitative and air, The Happy Birds Fly to and Fro (from 
Torquil) Lh. dl Ch. A. E. Harriss 
Millicent Brennan 
Irish Rhapsody (No. :).. C. V. Stanford 
Orchestra 
Symphony, The Scandinavian F, H. Cowen 
Air, Mignon. Goring-Thomas 
Ethel Wood. 
Duet, How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps (from Kenilworth).A. Sullivan 
Ethel Wood and Wilfrid Virgo. 
Overture, The Cricket on the Hearth (from the opera)....Mackenzie 
Orchestra. 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 18—NATIONAL NIGHT. 


Overture, Land of the Mountain and the Flood... ..-H. MacCunn 
Orchestra 
Songs from the Lords of the Sea 
Nest Thee, My Bird 
The Swordsman. 


W. Wallace 


Reginald Davidson 
Introduction to the Coronation Mass, Edward VII, Adora- 
tion .Ch. A. E, Harriss 


Orchestra 
The Irish 
Orchestra 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night... 
National Chorus and Orchestra. 


Scherzo from Symphony, C. V. Staaford 


A. C, Mackenzie 


Nautical Overture, Britannia.....................+0:- A. 
SE ME SIs 2 cai cc's dimer te ehadesnnnccshda ins Liza Lehmann 
Madame Blauvelt. 


Vision Entrancing (from Esmer- 


Recitative and aria, O 


er ee se ae ..Goring-Thomas 
Wilfrid Virgo. 
Country Dances (from_English Dances in Olden Style)..F. H. Cowen 
Orchestra 
Ballad, The Banner of St, George.. Ed. Elgar 


Madame Blauvelt, Chores and Orchestra 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie arrived in Toronto last even- 
ing and is now a guest at the Queen’s Hotel. A luncheon 
will be given in his honor at the University of Toronto to- 
day and a special convocation will be held there at 3 o’clock 
for the purpose of conferring upon this eminent artist the 
degree of Doctor of Music. 

 €& 

This evening Sir A. C. Mackenzie and C. A. E. Har- 
riss, of Ottawa, will be banqueted by the Clef Club. They 
will leave for Ottawa tomorrow, returning to Toronto next 
week. 
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Miss Edith Myers, of the Toronto Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has gone to New York, for the Easter holidays 
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A piano recital will be given by Edith J. Mason, pupil of 
J. D. A. Tripp, in St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday evening 
April 28. 
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A scholarly lecture on Brussels will be delivered this 
evening by Edouard Fabre Surveyer before the Alliance 
Francaise in one of the Toronto University buildings. Mr 
Surveyer is a gifted young member of the Montreal bar, 
and during his career as a student he gained distinction at 
both French and English universities in Lower Canada. 


et & 
Watkin-Mills was heard at Massey Hall last night. The 
assisting artists were Edouard Parlovitz, pianist, and Owen 
A. Smiley, reader. M. H. 





Watkin-Milis in Toronto. 


HE following paragraphs are from criticisms in the 
Toronto, Canada, papers about the recital of Wat 


kin-Mills in that city: 

Last evening Mr. Watkin-Mills began bia program with the fa 
miliar recitative and aria, “O tu Palermo” (Verdi). He sang it 
with power and an abundant feeling, while his absolutely perfect 
vocalization was well displayed in the famous cadenza. The sol 
“So, Sir Page,” from Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
also particularly well done, and brought a demand for an encore. 
Abt’s “Still Is the Night,” a favorite show piece for baritone 
singers, displayed the rich tones of Mr. Watkin-Mills in the lower 
register, and was well received, while his rendering of Kellie's 
“Douglas Gordon” was marked by delicacy of tone production, 
careful phrasing and an abundant expression.—The Mail and Em- 
April 1r. 


was 


pire, Toronto, 





There was a well pleased audience last night at Massey Hall on 
the occasion of the return of the popular English singer, Mr. Wat- 
kin Mills. Mr. Mills was in excellent voice, and sang a varied 
selection of numbers, that included operatic and English, Irish and 
Scotch songs, with his accustomed breadth of tone, clearness of 
enunciation and finish of phrasing. He was most enthusiastically 
received, and was recalled several times.—The Globe, Toronto 


Richard Kay’ s Engagements. 

ICHARD KAY, the boy violin virtuoso, plays for the 
Schubert Club, of Jersey City, at St. George’s 
Church, New York; for the Royal Arcanum of Brooklyn, 
the Alumni Club, Grace Church, annual banquet, and at 
musicales at Mrs. McCook’s and Mrs. Colen’s. Mr. Kay’s 
playing has been a feature at Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus’ 
and Miss Thursby’s the past season, where scores of pro- 
fessionals and society folk have heard him with pleasure. 
Kay is a diligent worker, talented and of warm musical 
temperament, and succeeds always in pleasing his hearers. 


C. Mackenzie 








HE figures of the receipts at the Paris theatres 
form an index of French taste The Grand 
Opéra took in 3,046,579 francs; the Opéra 


Comique 2,149,158 francs, and the Folies Bergere 1,555,- 
829 francs 


A ne 
Arthur Pougin delivered a lecture on Rubinstein at 
the! SorBénne, Paris, which must have delighted the 
ghost of the Russian composer. He pointed out Ru 


binstein’s value as a composer and enumerated his works, 
500 in number and of astonishing variety, operas, ora- 
torios, symphonies, concertos, chamber music, vocal melo- 
dies, lieder, &c. Rubinstein always lamented that his 
achievements as a virtuoso had overshadowed his merits 
as a composer, on which latter phase of his labors he 
based his hopes of fame 
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The English Folk Lore Society is displaying great ac 
tivity in collecting and preserving from oblivion the early 
popular songs. It has already published 400 songs gath 
ered from the peasants in Sussex and Surrey, and English 
concert programs lately placed in their programs 
a great number of such popular airs. As the work ex- 
tends it will be interesting to compare these airs from 
the Saxon districts with those that are found in the 
Anglian counties. 


have 
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An edition of the vocal and instrumental works of the 
great Hollander Jan Pieters Sweelinck (1562-1621) .is in 
and published by Breitkopf & Hartel. 
edition of the organ and 


twelve volumes 
The same firm announces also an 
clavier works of Johann Jakob Froberger, who was or 
ganist at Vienna from 1641-1645 and from 1653-1657 
Later he was attached to Westminster Abbey and died at 
Hericourt in 1667. The works of Sweelinck are issued by 
the Musical History Society of the North Netherlands 


The Guilmant Organ School. 
HE spring term of the Guilmant Organ School be- 
gins Tuesday, April 21, and will complete a season 
of successful work at this well known institution. 

Mr Carl is spending the Easter holiday atthe Laurel 

House, Lakewood, and will return the last of this week 
The sixth students’ recital was given Thursday after- 
noon, April 9, in the First Presbyterian Church, when 
the following interesting program was played: 


Finale from the Fourth Organ Sonata.. Guilmant 
Miss Edith Brown 
Fugue in A minor. pbdindlinaeieceesrednnnesnscvebannustideds Bach 
Mrs. Gertrude Elizabeth McKellar 


eae oe ee H. W. Wareing 


Savoyard Chant ; 
Vv. C. Bennett 


Gavotte, Louis XV -Maurice Lee 


Miss Bessie Brown 


Geant Chener 607 BB. Gtiiercceccacedecectcebectes< Th. Dubois 
Miss Fannie L. McCormack. 
Aria (Tenth Concerto) = Handel 
Miss Edna C. Tilley 
Marche Funébre et Chant Seraphique... .Guilmant 
W. Ray Burroughs 
ee ee ee -William H. Richmond 


Fanfare in D ..J. Lemmens 


Mrs Beula Blauvelt 


March in D major Guilmant 


Mrs. Katherine Anderson. 








KINDERGARTEN 


The right of this work to the 
confidence of the musical world 
is based on the actual, tangible 
results that it has obtained. 

It is indorsed by practical, 
working musicians throughout 
the United States, teachers who 
reside in towns and villages as 
well as cities, teachers who are 
actually, practically and per- 
sonally engaged in the musical 
education of beginners, and 
who speak not from mere the- 
ory or after having witnessed 
a casual demonstration, but, on 
the contrary, from actual ex- 
perience in the upbuilding of 
their own classes. Advanced 
teachers will benefit largely by 
establishing classes in charge 
of an assistant or partner, thus 
creating a preparatory d 
ment which will act as a feed- 
er to the advanced classes. The 
advantages to young teachers 
are obvious. 








62 W. Eighty-fourth St., 


with 
Flushing, 
already have a nice class. 

year ago with only three pupils. 


lighted with it. 


Eastern Address: 


A Testimonis! from New York 


New York City, 


ar 
MISS KATHARINE BURROWES, 
F. soz Carnegie Hall, New York City: 

Dear Miss Burrowes—After a most successful year 
the Burrowes Course of Music Study in 
I have opened a second studio here, and 
in the course a 


The work has created a meal | 
tractive, and parents are delighted with the results. 
The children come with beaming faces, and study 
seems like play, although its practical side is never 
for a moment slighted or lost sight of. 
ost sincerely yours, 


MARGARETHA KIRPAL. 


Burrowes Course Music su 2 


FOR TEACHERS 


INSTRUCTION BY HOME STUDY. 


ch 10, 1903. 


Study. 


ow I have forty. 
It is most at- 
while the pro 
quite wondertul, 


I am de- satisfie 





KATHARINE BURROW ES 


F, 502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


Another New York Opinion, 


o9s4 Eighth Avenue, New York City, 


KATHARINE BURROWES, 
F. soz Carnegie Hall, 
Dear Miss Burrowes—I must tell you how de- 
lighted I am with the Burrowes Course of Music 
My classes are reaching large proportions 
and the pupils are doin 
ing surprising results wit 
they came to me, showed no aptitude for music, 


that is now available. 


Western Address :} 620 Second Avenue, DETROIT. 


AND PRIMARY, 


FPORMERLY THE 
BURROWES 
MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN 
METHOD. 








ebruary 2, 1903 


New York City: 


splendidly. I am secur- 
several pupils who, when 








ress shown by the brighter pupils is Send Your Address 
¥ Your Course of , usic eo = 
certainly everything you claim and more. 
d it is the best means of teaching children and an 
CAROLYN WADE GREEN A SOUR 
AROLY! G 
BOOKLET 
will be mailed 
FREE. 
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PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler eeue —t YY ~ hee 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
sortment of rooms. Excellent table. ‘Gardens. 
ait Tacilities of "bus and tram. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
| ag Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
e, ensemble music, mise-en- -scene. 
s and single lessons. 
Regular course, “— 
go rue S 


e yee Rs moderate. 





ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 
PRIDA EISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY. . 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
6 Rue Paustin-Helie, - Passy, Paris. 


FRAaNO SOCOEOOoKX:. 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Li 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and y+ 
paniment. ro rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


FaurEssaTe DE CHANT. 
rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Lan; e. 
(Ave, Marceau.) a2 rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 


(of the Opéra, Paris), 
Professor of Singing an Preparation for the Sta; 
Performance of Pupils before the public tw 
monthly. 3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


_ Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Thé&tre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired 
KIMON'S PRAC ICAL. SYSTEM. 
ftom, 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. . 








st 





Ac- 
14 rue Taitbout. 


























and Mend- 
onceau). 








(3 francs 
Private lessons by M. 








ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


rulLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. B. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, NEAR MOUNTAIN 
Braap eo P. 2 
Bell Tel. Up 9 














ih 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 
6rete Anta for Voice Training and 
pcomplete Training for Voice, Style and 


By 8 
le Teacher of Clara Friché, the incom- 
che the opera; 


Alice Verlet aj Ml 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
sic. ABRAMOF F, 


= LIEBERMAN)" ASFA 


, TVIWwonrn, Milan? 1 Ro yal Opera. Covent 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. don, and Metropolita: 
vVOoIce quasevayeore. 
WOLFSOHR MUSICAL BUREAU, OF (OLD ITALIAN METHOD.) 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 








1 me oy of the 


ure i La Scala, 
arden, Lon- 
, New York. 








adame Berner. 
For terms and particulars write to the S 
of poausrs, School, é York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., Englan 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “1 
know. your remarkable qualities ae as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST $ SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 








Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Ete. 
LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariten Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 





Studio: 2 Bast 4th St, New York 16, 
Se HOFFMANN, soprano 


AF 
Grimm’s Simple Method of Modern Harmony, 
Price $1.50, and 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 


ipa's Practical Method for Beginners on the 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


clans should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 


TWO NEW Sones 
LEWIS BROWNE. 


“THE DARK DAYS, PLY; DEARIE,” words by 
Frank L. Stawtor. 
“MORS ET VITA,” text by Wu. F. Couns. 
Also just eee -y the third and revised edition of 
the same com 8 Thi wy for piano. 
THE. 1OHN CHURCH CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati.—New York— Chicago. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO, 


5 353 West 11Sen | Street, 
NEW YO 








Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York 


CLARA WINSTEN 














4 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Regescgnmative of 
f French Rs 


Desest Lenton, 
. ome Ae Street station.) 


fe Vaus Method 





MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

a Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DOs AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
‘ects desired in sin, ° 
SCHOOL OF Vooat” TECHNIC, 101 Sou jeventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for boeklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 








Mas. PHILLIPS JENKINS, 


The Art of S inging- Répertoire. Finish. 
Endorsed by pine. it and other sent 
artists. Be Chestnut Street, Philadelph 

Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange and — 


MAESTRO ARTURO MARZANI 


Royal Opera Tenor, Teacher of prominent Pro- 
fessionals. Method: Lamperti and Maurice Stra- 
kosch; latter teacher of Patti, Nilsson, Kellogg 
etc. Perfect Voice Pacing, Cantilene, Repertory. 
Opera Engagements secured. Italian, English, 
French and German spoken. 

Prospectus, Berlin W., Lutzow Str. 981. 


NEW YORK. 
Me. OHRSTROM- RENARD 


its branches. 
other 
Woe 














a. 
now meeting with marked public 
esidence-Studio: 444 Central Par 


EDw .B. BINNEY ,Jr. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. George’s Parish. 
WILL TAKE A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS. 








ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, =z. 


Residence Stadio: 134 E. 18th St., 
Near Irving Place, 
NEW YORK, WN. ¥ 


DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 








’Phone: 656 Morningside. 557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 
Baritone. 
cs =: ARMSTRONG, Vocal 
Instruction, 





87 East 129th Street, NEW YORK. 


PERCY HEMUS 


BARITON S. 
132 West 64th Street, New York. FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC), 
EDGAR O. SILVER, President 212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks for All Branches, Beginning June 22, 1903. 


A Special Course for Teachers in the Pedagogics of the Syathetic Meih«d. 
Send for Eighteenth Year Begins September :8, 1903. 
Circulars and Catalogues. KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


“=~ YOUNG 





Soloist 
St. Patrick's 
7 ae 
fth Avenue. 


Residence: 











MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHNSN, 
131 Bast 17th Street. 

Persona! ‘Phone : 2845-F Morningside. 


iA 





Ihe Berthe Grosse-Tkemason School for Pianc, 

41 Tompkins P1., near Court St., Brooklyn. "Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Pla ing Mme. Berta Grosse- 
Thomason, Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin,and for many years her at his demy) 
and assistants. 








AUGUST W. HOFFMANN. 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony. 

2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall New. York. 
At Liberty for Summer School. 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf 
({artel), Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others. 


& 





n all f 

Music. Terms: } as in > A 

Consultation hours, 4 to6 daily. For prospectus apply to 
o, &B. SEIFERT. M™irector. 


MARY M. SHEDD, 


Teacher and Discoverer of the 


American Method of Singing 


which develops every accepted voice, sges 8 to 
60, into the same tones with which all great artizts 
were born. Booklet free. 


M. M. SHEDD., 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under 











HJALMAR von DAMECK 


VIOLINIST, 


Solo and Ensemble. 
Pupils Accepted. 


158 East 65th St. NEW YORK. 


ODE MSH, 


Liege Royal Amero Mis 8 
A FREE SCHOOL. 
Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— 








her constant guidance. 


BREITKOPF 4 HARTEL. 





, 271 West 118th Street, NewYork. TENOR. 
Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 


A A. PATTO U and beefth promoting peesibilities. 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Mare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th 8t., NewYork. 


T. ARTHUR MILLE 


Voice Culture and Organ—Organ Openings and Recitals, 


502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


LAWSON 


TENOR. 


DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORE. 





Musical Director Metropolitan Conservatory of 
usic and O 


rgan 
, Students prepared for the profession Lessons 
- ractice op three manua/electric organ 
oe Presby‘erian Church, Central 


Park W vest. 





2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 


DR. 


FRANKLIN 





Phone : 2081—79th. 


THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TEACHING &, pustont oyeeen of mane _ ~ ear training Sor 
Nen-syllable Sight Reading, Piano, all classes of musicians—singers especially 

Send @1.50 for one copy of Comprehensive 
Music History and Harmony. Music Course, one Mesic Game and article, 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 


** Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” 
36 East 23d Street, New York City- LESSONS BY MAIL, 























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















PRIX. 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, 


Stritch & Zeidler 


ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ENDEAVOR. 











257 Wabash Avenue, . 





THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
- NEW YORK. 





EASE 
IANOS 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. 


Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 


MAIN OFFICES 


PEASE PIANO oe. poveni boty ead ™~ New Vork, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR ; », a thor 


y reliable instrument at a moderate price. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870, 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolli, Berlin, 
Proprietor and the Phill 


Manager of armon 


Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

ole Representative of most of the leading art 
ists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme 
Carrefic Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sem 
brich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 





VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


A Book let— contains Portraits and Autographs of 


Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Ole Buil, Etc. 


Sent free upon application to 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


Viclin and String Manufacturer 


205 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902. 


Education from beginning to finish 
admission times begin Apriland Sey 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 


Full « 
tember 


112 Instructors. 
ourses or single branches. Principal 
Admission granted also at other times 


an tills 








The Stern Conservatory of Musi 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Devel pen nt in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 

Cc — te Training for e Stage OnOH STR. AL SC ‘HOO comprising all solo and all orchestral 

struments SEMIN ARS Special training for teachers, CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO! 

Principal Te rs HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 

eiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 

ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 


SINGING—Frau Prof. 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle 
Nicking, W. Rampelmann. 


Freudenberg. 


GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, & 
Charges From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the 


hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, 
OPERATIC 
Wilma Norman-Neruda 

"CEI L0—Eugen Sandow. 


Conservatory. 


Mme. 
AND DRAMATIC 


Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
F. Jacques Goldberg 
Bernard Dessau, Willy 
OR 


CLASS 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. 


$120) Annually. 


Pupils received at any time. Consultation 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


Director: DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA 
K. K. Hofpianist ; P. H. SCHARKWENKA ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWAST, FRAU PRO! 
SCHMEALFELD-VON VAHSEL, W. LEIPHOLZ, MAVER-MAHR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, 
LINA BECK (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin); VAN LIER, 
(’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


and educates 
best 


The Conservatory instructs, trains 
those seeking a musical education after the 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America, 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over 
ooking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
ICA, 


OTED TO MUSIC IN AMER 


Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.8.A. 


D. oH. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





| 








» CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 











the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courigr. 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 
Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East !07th Street, NEW YORK. 














Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- 
uable aidto Teachers. fent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 
Songs. 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., 


34 Bast 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


A Comprehensive Catalogue Huco K AlN 


Of Instrumental Sheet Music, Folios 
and Iastruction Works. 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 


ADDRESS: 











| BERLIN, W., Habsburger Str. 13. 














MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED. 


E have solved the problem that for fifty years has been 
vexing users of sheet music. It’s only a binding, that’s 
all, but “it’s what it does "’—that’s the trick. Binds all leaves 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
hinge. Opens and turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
pensable. Made for any number of leaves. Gummed ready to 
apply For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, four 
and five leaf—will bind fifteen copies. Order your sheet music 
through us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Thread Hinge. 


GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 
1965 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
through second grade. Price 75c. 

“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS.’’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 

**BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.”” A book of Marches, for use in schools, 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat 
ters, Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast i7th St., New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 

















Carefully graded from the first step 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists, 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHFMIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


 aaeateatas appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM 


STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





